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THE SOUTH AFRICAN RACE 
PROBLEM: 
THE CASE FOR APARTHEID 
By 
N. J. J. OLIVIER 


M.A., LL.B. 
Professor of Bantu Studies, The University of Stellenbosch 


SoutH AFRICA’s tace problems are no doubt the major problems 
facing the country in our time. How to devise a way of living in 
which groups so diverse in racial character, history, language and 
culture as is the case in South Africa could live peaceably together, 
is a task almost beyond man’s ingenuity. The problem has, in certain 
respects at least, been made more difficult by its having become a 
factor of such importance in the cauldron of world politics and 
conflicts, and particularly in the conflict between East and West. 

In judging the prevailing attitude in South Africa towards this 
problem, the following two factors are important: (@) the policy 
of “‘ apartheid ”—or separation of the races—dates back to the earliest 
days of white settlement in this country ; (}) the basic principles of 
the policy are subscribed to by the overwhelming majority of Whites 
in South Africa. 

As is well known the Dutch East India Company founded the 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope in 1652, primarily as a refreshment 
station to serve the needs of the expanding traffic between Europe 
and the East. The only indigenous group with which the original 
settlers came in close contact were the Hottentots, a nomadic race 
whose cattle grazed on the fertile pastures of what is now commonly 
called the Western Cape. In the initial stages the settlement at the 
Cape was wholly dependent for fresh meat, for its own use and that 
of the ships calling at the Cape, on cattle bartered from these Hottentot 
tribes. Special instructions were issued to, and attempts made by, 
the local authorities to remain on friendly terms with them. Because 
of the differences in way of life, culture and religion contact between 
the original White settlers and these Hottentots was very limited, 
and soon resulted in severe conflict between the two groups, especially 
when, after 1657, the temporary refreshment station assumed the 
character of a m pmg RIN white settlement. The conflicting claims 
to pasturage led to intermittent wars between them. In the course 
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of time, and particularly as the result of a few devastating epidemics 
of smallpox, the Hottentot tribes completely disintegrated and dis- 
appeared as a major factor. in the. population and social structure. 
Those that remained at the Cape became integrated with the slave 
population—introduced as far back as 1655—and played an important 
role in the origin of the Cape Coloured group. Intermarriage and 
miscegenation between the Whites and these Hottentots were 
extremely rate occurtences, practically non-existent. 

These slaves came mostly from Madagascar, the East coast of 
Africa, Malaya and the East Indian islands. Because of the scarcity 
of women at the Cape, intermarriage and miscegenation between 
the White settlers and female slaves (of Indian origin) and their half- 
caste offspring were not infrequent. Visiting sailors and soldiers 
played an even greater part in the creation and growth of a half-caste 
population at the oe Religion and culture, and not race as such, 
were the dominant differentiating factors. Children born of a White 
father and a slave mother, provided they were baptized in the Church, 
became automatically entitled to their freedom. Gradually, however, 
the racial factor became the overriding determinant in the relations 
between the two groups, and as early as 1685 intermatriage between 
Whites and full- flooded female slaves was prohibited. And by the 
time—towards the end of the 18th century—that the Whites came 
into contact with the Bantu group, the pattern of relations between 
White and Non-White had already become firmly established. 

About a century and a half before the settlement was founded 
at the Cape the Bantu, or African, tribal groups entered that part of 
Southern Africa now included in the Union of South Africa and the 
three High Commission Territories, and settled, in successive waves, 
in the northern and eastern parts. A century and a half after the 
founding of the settlement contact between the eastward expanding 
White frontier farmers and the westward moving Bantu eaibes was 
established—both in search of new pastures for their stock. The turn 
of the 19th century saw the beginning of a lengthy period of military 
conflict between White and Bantu, overshadowed temporarily in the 
last part of the century by the disastrous and largely unnecessary 
struggle between the two Boer Republics and Great Britain. As will 
be remembered, there was great dissatisfaction among the Dutch- 
speaking frontier-farmers in the years following the final British 
annexation of the Cape Colony in 1814—#nter alia because of the 
ee licy followed on the Eastern frontier towards the Bantu 
tribes and the definite attempts at anglicization of the White population 
—tesulting in a large number of these farmers leaving the Colony 
in the thirties, and founding first the Republic of Natal (annexed by 


Britain in 1841) and then, moving northwards again, the Republics 
of the Transvaal and Orange Free State. In the course of time the 
Bantu tribes were subjugated, their territories were annexed and 
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White control was imposed: upon them. Miscegenation between 
White and Bantu was a tare occurrence, probably because of the 
active race-consciousness and of the fact that the frontier farmers 
trekked forward in family units and not as individuals. 

The imposition of taxation, the contact with Western civilization 
and the limitation of land for pasturage, created amongst the African 
tribes a desire for money on 3 for those material things that money 
could buy. In addition the need for unskilled labour on the farms, on 
the diamond and gold mines, and in the secondary and tertiary 
industries that subsequently developed led to ever-increasing numbers 
of Bantu leaving the tribal areas that were, and still are, reserved for 
them, and coming to work either permanently or as tempor 
migratory labourers on the farms and in the cities of the White man. 
Today the Bantu constitute more than 90 per cent of the unskilled 
and about 40 per cent of the semi-skilled labour force in the economy 
of the Union of South Africa. 

This tough historical survey is intended to show: (a) that the 
pattern of race relations and attitudes is almost as old as the White 
settlement in South Africa itself; the accusation, therefore, that the 
policy of racial separation in South Africa is an outcome of and similar 
to the Nazi régime and Herrenvolk-doctrine is based upon a complete 
fallacy ; (0) that the racial pattern in South Africa is an integral part 
of the White group’s tradition and heritage. This forms the basis for 
the second statement made above, viz. that the overwhelming 
- majority of the White population is in favour of at least the general 
principles underlying the policy. Although one recognizes that 
tradition, heritage and convention cannot necessarily be justified on 
moral and ethical grounds, the fact remains that a radical change in 
policy on these matters will be severely resisted by the White group 
generally ; such radical change in the foreseeable future, if it 1s 
dependent upon the voluntary co-operation of the White population, 
is unthinkable. This is not usually recognized by people who are 
ignorant of South Africa’s history and heritage. What is more, the 
White man’s attitude in this respect is not, as will be pointed out 
later, based merely on an irrational racial or colour prejudice or on 
the assumption of the black man’s inherent inferiority. The White 
gtoup is convinced that their i aerem in respect of fundamentals 
at least, can be completely justified on rational and ethical grounds. 

Since the advent of the Nationalist régime in 1948, and its deter- 
mined attempts to implement the policy of apartheid, racial issues 
have been drawn into the party-political arena to a greater extent 
than in the past. It is generally conceded that the main opposition 
party—the United Party—does not differ fundamentally from the 
present Government. One must bear in mind, of course, that it is a 
political party intent upon getting back into power and is therefore 
inclined to oppose steps taken by the Government to implement its 
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policy. The Government, on the other hand, knowing full well that 
the majority of the electorate: support the basic principles of its 
policy, is determined to fight the octinns on this platform and to 
emphasize the apparent lack of policy and inconsistencies of the United 
Party. It is also important to recognize that the English press in 
South Africa opposes en masse the present Government. Perhaps the 
reason for this can be seen when it is pointed out that the present 
Government is a predominantly Afrikaner Government and that there 
exists a traditional party-political cleavage between the Afrikaans and 
English-speaking sections. Then again, the English press has ex- 
pressed itself in far stronger terms in favour of integration than the 
United Party has done. This is perhaps due to the fact that a certain 

reentage of the editorial staff of the English newspapers come 

om outside South Africa> To this unhealthy state of affaits can be 
attributed the impressions gained by the outside world, which is 
almost exclusively dependent for its information on the English press 
in South Africa and on other publications in English. In other words, 
it is not in the position fully to understand and appreciate the Govern- 
ment’s policy and actions and is often also unable to differentiate 
between objective truth and party-political pro da. 

The diversity of and the numerical ratio within the South African 
population constitute the basic problems in the.sphere of race 
relations.. The Whites or Europeans totalling just. over 3 million 
(roughly 40. per cent English-speaking, 60 per cent Afrikaans- 
speaking) are outnumbered approximately 34 to 1 by the Non-Whites 
(the Coloured, the offspring of the original slave population as 
discussed above, slightly more than 1 million ; the Africans, or Bantu, 
roughly 9 million ; and the Indian group, slightly less than 4 million). 
The Coloureds, who live mainly in the Western. Cape, are predomin- 
antly Afrikaans-speaking and adhere generally to the Western way of 
life. The Indians, found mainly in Natal, have retained their traditional 
religion, culture and language, although most.of them speak English ; 
they play an important role in the sphere of commerce as entre- 
preneurs, and as unskilled and semi-skilled labourers. The Bantu 
ak paar (excluding those from outside the Union) consists of a 
arge number of tribal groups, each speaking its own language ot 

ialect; roughly 14 million are more or less permanently resident 
in (White) urban areas, 3 millions on (White) farms and over 4 
millions in theit own reservations. The majority of those living in the 
Bantu areas (reservations) and on the farms cling tenaciously to their 
old way of life and traditions, but those living in the cities have 
absorbed, in varying degrees, aspects of Western civilization. To a 
certain extent, of course, our civilization has influenced the total 
African population. In addition there are almost 3 million Africans 
from the High Commission Territories, the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyassaland and Portuguese East Africa working as migratory 
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labourers’ in the Union, mainly in an unskilled capacity on the gold 
mines, in secondary industry and in agriculture. 

As it is impossible to discuss all the aspects of the racial problem 
in South Africa in a single article, I s confine myself to the 
relations between White and African. 


THE DILEMMA 


The dilemma confronting Black and White in South Africa can 
be formulated as follows: The African population, and especially 
those who have become detribalized, urbanized and westernized, 
consider the present situation as untenable. They regard the various 
discriminatory measures as itksome and unbearable, as a denial of 
fundamental human tights, human worth and dignity. Indigenous 
to the African continent and this country, they feel they have an 
inalienable right to full participation in the economic and political 
life of the country ; that they are denied these opportunities, not on 
the basis of merit, but because of their racial origin and the colour 
of their skin. The arrogant, bullying, superior attitude displayed by 
some Whites is primarily responsible, it is said, for the hatred and 
enmity felt by some of them. In the eyes of some Africans the White 
man’s tule in South Africa amounts to undiluted suppression and 
exploitation of the Black population. Acquiescence in the present 
situation, this group maintains, is unthinkable; what they demand 


inter alia is (a) equality of + ewe in the economic field, and 
) 


removal of the colour bar; (4) removal of any form of social dis- 
crimination based on race or colour; (¢) freedom of movement and 
association and the right to settle and live where they wish; (d) 
equality in all social services, such as education, social welfare, 
pensions and allowances, hospital facilities, etc.; and (¢) full participa- 
tion in political life. In certain circles, indeed, the demand is not for 
equality as such but for downright domination. 

The White population, on the other hand, feel that they are as 
indigenous to South Africa as the African peoples themselves are ; 
that they have developed South Africa—granted, with the assistance 
of African labour ; that White control of the country is essential if 
Western civilization in South Africa is to be maintained and economic 
ac pen the interests of Black and White—is to continue. They 

ve no guilty conscience whatsoever on the way in which, historic- 
ally, they have treated the Black man. -On the contrary they pride 
themselves on what they have accomplished in the interests of the 
Africans: ending internecine war and strife; Christianizing and 
civilizing them ; ridding them from the fear of witchcraft and the 
omnipotent witch-doctor ; providing them with social and educational 
amenities far outstripping anything that has been done on the African 
continent; giving employment ‘tunities in abundance ata 
wage level that compares more than favourably with that in other 
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African territories ; bringing to them health and hygiene instead of 
disease and death ; reducing the infantile mortality rate and increasing 
the life-expectancy to an almost unprecedented extent ; teaching them 
the elementary facts about farming, overstocking and soil erosion, 
It is almost impossible to make a full list of all the advantages Western [ 
civilization and White government of the country have brought to 
the African population. 

They feel, fundamentally, that they have as great a right to political 
self-determination as any other nation in the world; that it is their 
duty to retain and exercise that right and to safeguard continued 
existence of their political entity and racial identity. 

From what has been said above, it is evident that the overriding 
aspect of the relations between White and Black is the political 
aspect ; in other words, it is a problem of politics, of nationalities, 
If the numerical ratio between the two groups had been reversed, or 
if, as in the United States, the non-white population were only 
10 per cent of the Whites, the political aspect would have been of 
little consequence. The numerical ratio being what it is, it stands 
to reason that any policy which envisages the eventual full enfranchise- 
ment of the African population must have the effect of relegating the 
the White group to a position of relative political insignificance. On 
the other hand, full participation in the political sphere is to the 
educated African a sine qua non for the removal of discrimination, and 
the securing of equality. 

The conflict between the two groups in South Africa has therefore 
to be seen primarily as a te one, and not as a racial, colour or 
cultural problem ; these last-named factors are, of course, also vety 
important but, to my mind, only because they have become 
associated with, and are inextricably connected with, the political 
aspect. 

. spite of the way in which the two groups have become economic- 
ally interwoven and interdependent, in spite of the cultural assimilation 
that has taken place, the simple fact remains that they are distinct 
anid separate political entities, distinct and separate nations. There is 
little or no point in saying that this should not beso ; we have to accept 
facts as they are: There is even less point in maintaining that the 
White group should be prepared to. relinquish its right to political 
self-determination, i.e. to surrender its existence as a separate political 
entity and to have itself submerged into a new and greater all- 
inclusive nation. — | 

The last fifteen years have witnessed~ virtually the end of the 
colonial era; throughout the world the former colonial peoples, 
one by one, have become or are ae — independent. 
Nobody in his sound and sober senses object to that process, 


because it is generally accepted that these peoples have an inalienable 
moral right and a just claim to  self-determination. Assuming that 
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the White comer ¥ does regard itself as a separate and distinct national 
entity, it would surely be immoral and unjust to deprive them of a 
right and an existence which are, in the case of all other nations, 
acknowledged to be their inherent birthright. What is regarded as 
moral and just in the case of all these other groups, could surely not 
become immoral and unjust when applied to the White nation in 
South Africa. And even if it should be so regarded, the White group 
would not thereby be induced to compromise or surrender its con- 
tinued existence as a sepatate national entity. 


POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVES 


Basically there are only two ways in which the political dilemma 
could be solved: integration or separate development. The policy 
of integration entails the extension of franchise rights to the African 
people, and will, sooner or later—depending upon the rate of such 
extension—result in the Africans becoming the dominant voting 
group. When this occurs the White group would have lost political 
control of the country and also its particular right of political self- 
determination. Some integrationists maintain that this result should 
give the White group no cause for anxiety : the ideal is the creation 
of a common society in which all, White and Non-White, should 
patticipate and co-operate on a footing of equality, and to which the 
White group would contribute its superior knowledge of government 
and economics. African political supremacy, they claim, need not 
amount to African political domination. ; 

Anybody conversant with the South African situation would im- 
mediately reject the policy of political integration as completely 
impracticable. There is no likelihood at all that the White group will 
be prepared to accept a common society as the ideal and to surrender 
its Peat identity. Increased racial conflict and eventual bloodshed 
will be the inevitable outcome if this policy is pursued. 

An analogous situation would arise if the United Kingdom were 
to join a Common European Society and would then become subject, 
for the totality of its existence, to a European Parliament. Although 
some form of European co-operation is advisable and indeed essential, 
it cannot be foreseen that the British people would be prepared to 
telinquish its right to political self-determination, to abrogate its 
own Parliament, and to submit to the laws and decrees of a Parlia- 
ment in which the British, though co-operating on a footing of 
equality, would be hopelessly pe 

The advocates of a policy of separate development believe that the 
situation that has been allowed to develop in South Africa is one 
fraught with danger for both groups; that as the Africans advance 
culturally, -politically and economically, they will in increasing 
measure object to the disabilities and discriminations to which they 
ate subjected ; that in the long run it is impossible to reconcile the 
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acquisition of domicilium with political inequality ; and that positive 
steps must be taken to ensure for the African effective political 
expression. They reject a policy of political integration, not only 
because it is impracticable, but also because of its inherent injustice 
to the White group and the certainty of the increased racial friction 
‘ which it will cause. They maintain that the retention and exercise 
of its right of political self-determination does not entitle the White 
gtoup to suppress or dominate the African population. On the 
contrary, if they (the Whites) demand political self-determination for 
themselves, they are compelled, by these very same principles, to 
accord the self-same right to the African population. The policy of 
apartheid—or separate development, as I prefer to call it—aims at 
achieving exactly this. In other words, the policy of separate develop- 
ment has been conceived primarily as a way out of the dilemma 
facing South Africa, as a way of eliminating White domination and 
of securing right, justice and a full life for both groups. 

How is this to be achieved? . | 

There are, to my mind, three basic essentials necessary for the 
implementation of such a policy : (a) the Africans must have a country 
or countries of their own; (+) this country or countries must be 
economically viable ; (¢) in these, the Africans must be in a position 
to govern themselves. 

(2) The Partition of South Africa into a State for the White Group and a 
State for the Africans. 

The existing Aftican reservations (roughly 40 million acres, about 
14 per cent of the total area of the Union, and about two-thirds the 
size of the United Kingdom) will naturally form the nucleus. If the 
three High Commission Territories are included in the scheme, more 
than 40 per cent of the area comprised by the Union and these 
Territories will then be available for the development of the African 
states. It is generally accepted that economic viability depends 
primarily not on the size oF the country, but on the natural resources 
available and the economic potential. Discussion in this article of 
the existing and potential resources in the African. territories is 
impossible, and reference should be made to the Tomlinson Report. 
in this connection. If in the course of time the existing African 
territories prove to be too small to achieve the desired end, I have 
no doubt that the White si cin will be prepared to surrender 
parts of its own territory. It was already done in 1936, when an 
additional 15 million acres were added to the then existing African 
areas ; it could be done again. 

(4) The Economic Development of the African Areas. 

The success of the policy is dependent upon the capacity of these 
areas to ecmnadaciiiga ack increasing prilbet.0f Africans. (absolutely 
and relatively) on a rising standard of living. This could only be 
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achieved if the natural resources of the area concerned are developed 
fully, if industrial development and urbanization take place on a 
large scale, and if the percentage of Africans engaged in the tertiary . 
sector becomes roughly equal to the —— we find in Western 
civilized countries. That this could be done, theoretically at least, 
nobody would doubt. This matter is fully discussed in the Tomlinson 


Repott. 
(c) Self-government of the Africans in their own Areas. 


It stands to reason that this policy could provide a solution to the 
political problem only if it is accepted that the Africans in their own 
areas would be allowed to govern themselves. In the beginning the 
traditional African political institutions (Tribal authorities, chiefs and 
headmen) will probably suffice for the tribal African. As industrial 
development and urbanization take place and the educated African 
is employed in these countries a Western form of Government, based 
on the franchise, will have to be introduced and parliamentary 
institutions, as we know them, will probably come into being. In 
other words, the Africans will exercise the right of political self- 
determination in theit own countries. It is difficult to visualize what 
form political co-operation between the White state and the African 
states will take, but my presumption is that eventually a Federal form 
of Government will develop, with jurisdiction over matters of vital 
common interest such as defence, transport and communications. 

Implementation of the policy on the lines suggested above will 
probably meet with three major obstacles : (i) the effect on the labour 
supply ; (ii) the reaction of the White population ; and (iii) securing 
the co-operation of the Africans themselves. 

Concerning the first of these, it has to be stressed that there is an 
immense wastage of manpower in South Africa today, due to the 
availability in abundance of cheap, unskilled African labour. Economic 
development of the African areas will no doubt lead to more efficient 
use of the labour resources, and to increased mechanization and 
tationalization. The migratory labour system will no doubt—in the 
interests of both groups—tremain an integral part of the economic 
set-up in the White state: no one could object to this, as long as 
compulsion is absent. 

Some people doubt whether the White electorate would be prepared 
to make the economic sacrifices and render the required assistance 
in order to achieve this policy ; and whether they would be prepared 
to accept the Africans, in their own separated states, as their equals 
and to co-operate with them in the common interests of both. Con- 
sidering the almost revolutionary development that has been taking 
place p ee the last ten years in the attitude of the White grou 
towatds this problem, I am sufficiently optimistic to believe that, if 
the challenge is put to them, they will not be found lacking. 
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That it will be difficult to secure the full co-operation of the 
Africans in the initial stages of the programme is undeniable. Lethargy 
and adherence to an outmoded way of life on the of the tribal 
African will be difficult to overcome. Suspicions of the White man’s 
motives, and uncertainty as to whether this policy is really to bring a 
fair deal for the African peoples, will no doubt in the first years 
dominate the educated African’s mind. As they come to realize that 
this is the only possible policy that would obviate racial strife and 
bitterness, and as they become convinced of the White man’s goodwill 
and of the positive advantages of the new order, I do not doubt that 
common sense will prevail and that they would lend their full and 
unstinted co-operation. | 

The history of the world has shown—even in our times—that 
domination of one group by another is untenable ; that where two 
groups find it impossible, without domination, to live harmoniously 
together, it is by far the better solution to allow each group to govern 
itself, and to have a country of its own in which self-government 
could be exercised. Such a policy in South Africa is not only practic- 
able, but, to my mind, the only one that could bring peace and 
happiness to this part of our continent. 





THE CASE AGAINST APARTHEID 
By 
C. W. M. GELL 


B.A. 


In writing this article I have had the advantage of first reading 

Professor Olivier’s MS. with whose arguments I will hope to deal. But 

one of the major difficulties facing any controversialist on this subject 

is the variety of meanings given to apartheid. Since considerations 
of space preclude our each dealing with all aspects of the subject, and 
since Professor Olivier has given an historical summary with which 
| (with minor reservations) I agree, I will try to summarize the several 
forms of apartheid and its opposite (usually called “ integration ”’) 
which lie een the extremes represented by Professor Olivier 

and myself. 3 

For it is only fair to state at once that no more than a handful of 
apartheidists really subscribe to the goal of total territorial separation. - 
ot partition on which Professor Olivier takes his stand. And as 
small a band of white South Africans honestly support the goal of 

a fully mixed, multi-racial democracy which is my own hope and ideal. 

In between these two extremities all manner of men, preaching ideals 

but practising expediency in the convenient assurance that “ politics 

is the att of the possible,” work out their various compromises with 
conscience and self-interest. They may, however, be briefly summar- 
ized into—on the apartheid side— those who 

(2) merely wish to keep the black man perpetually in his subservient 
place and the white man boss ;! 

(0) recognize that some concession must be made to black aspirations, 
but are unwilling either to endanger the supply of cheap black 
labour in the “ white ” economy or to risk giving “ black ” areas 
more than a token degree of local autonomy ; 
ate looking for some morally defensible objective short of giving 

_ the Blacks full self-determination, which after all must include 
the rights to secede or enter into alliances unpalatable to white 
South Africa (just as South Africa herself has such rights in 
relation to the Commonwealth). 

The professedly anti-apartheid side divides, short of my ultimate 

position, into those who - 

1T am ing Professor Olivier’s limitation of the argument to the consideration of the 
relations between White and Black only because, if these were solved, solutions to the problems 
oi the lndiante and Colouseds wink east y Sallow. Whites number 21 per cent of the total South 


ion, Africans 67 per cent, Indians only 3 per cent and Cape Coloureds (half- 
casts) 9 per cent. 
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(2) metely think that white supremacy and cheap black labour ate 
more likely to be retained longer by dissimulating the reality 
of white domination and paying lip-service to “ justice ” than 
by provocatively sitting on the safety valves ; 

() genuinely believe that white men alone can dictate the pace of 
events by judiciously buying time with a graduated series of 
concessions so far spaced out that “ the foreseeable future ” will 
continue to belong “ to us”; 
know in their hearts that the active co-operation of Non-Whites 
in working out the future together will have to be sought but 
pretend that “ consultation ” with “ moderate leaders ” of their 
own (white) choice—usually in careful seclusion from the press 
or public gaze—is an adequate substitute for meeting and 
coming to terms with those Non-White leaders who are chosen 
by their own people. 

I have carefully avoided tagging either of these sets of people 
with party labels. For it will be obvious to the intelligent reader 
outside South Africa that not a great deal divides (a) from (a), that 
something of all three attitudes in both groups will be found in both 
the main political parties, and that this accounts for their differing 
on colour issues (despite heated accusations and counter-accusations) 
more in degree than kind. Nor is this surprising, however serious 
its implications, when the historical process has culminated (so far) 
in a very highly ig white race-group enjoying sole control 
of the political and economic machine and the third highest prosperity 
rate in the whole world. There are, therefore, on both political sides, 
all sorts of “ popular ” or partial forms of apartheid and integration, 
many of them little distinguishable from each other, all of them 
serving almost exclusively white interests, and practically none of 
them defemible on moral, religious or “ civilized” grounds. When, 
therefore, Professor Olivier says that “the pattern of race. relations 
is almost as old as white settlement in South Africa,” he states only a 
partial truth. For what was possible, and even perhaps permissible, 
in the conditions of a pastoral society has to take a very different 
form, if it is to make apartheid effective at all, in the highly industrial- 
ized, predominantly urban society of South Africa pcidag! The main 
weight of the world’s condemnation, as well as of criticism from South 
Africans themselves on both my flank and Professor Olivier’s, has 
been directed against these intermediate, “ popular ” and one-sidedly 
selfish forms o ial apartheid or partial integration. 

I cannot myself acquit them as readily as Professor Olivier appears 
in one passage to do from all similarity to Nazi Herrenvolk doctrines. 
In an effort to force our modern society into a particular ideological 
mould the rule of law, as the rest of the free world understands it, is 
being increasingly ae oes in regard to the non-white four-fifths 
of our population, and the echo of the jack-boot becomes daily more 
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audible in the administrative practices permitted by legislation con- 
ferring wide discretion on the executive. It would be fair to say that 
some of these only too apparent tendencies derive from the greater 
speed with which politicians (on both sides) have chosen to implement 
ie restrictive features of apartheid (i.e. to subordinate the Non-Whites 
in the “ white ” areas) and their dilatoriness in applying its positive 
aspects (expensive measures to foster development in the “ black ” 
areas). A balance is therefore lacking. But I am bound to add that 
the logic of the situation, with an electorate virtually all-white and 
a colour-caste hierarchical society, is such as is only too likely to 
produce white politicians who live and survive politically by a 
congeries of distorted reasoning, prejudice, emotional appeal and 
enforced racial discrimination called “* white civilization ”—and, of 
course, black demagogues whose appeals will equally be to those 
who think with their bowels. But since the former (whichever party 
they belong to) control the Government of the country, it is naturally 
their words and deeds which ring round the world to the detriment 
of South Africa’s good name. 

However, our subject is what might be called “ the philosophy 
of apartheid ” and not the details of the present political situation in 
South Africa. Immediately I must concede Professor Olivier’s point 
that “ the basic principles of apartheid ” (I would prefer to say “some 
form of white supremacy and segregration”’) are supported by the 


overwhelming majority of the country’s white population. But this 
applies to the various intermediate and expedient forms, not to 
Professor Olivier’s austere objective of partition, as I will “vara 


explain. And Professor Olivier and I will vary only slightly in our 
objection to any of the intermediate forms as morally indefensible. 
With regard to Professor Olivier’s historical summary I think it 
fair to add two points, especially for readers in the English-speaking 
world. The Great Trek of part of the Boer people from the — 
to Natal, the Free State and the Transvaal was not only due to the 
causes mentioned in his article. It was also precipitated by dis- 
satisfaction at the inadequate compensation paid for freed slaves 
when slavery was abolished and, even more, by distaste for the 
activities of certain British and Dutch missionaries which resulted in 
the Cape Government making equality before the law at least the 
statutory right of White and Non-White. The two northern republics 
wete to be based on the principle that “ there shall be no equality 
in Church or State.” This had its roots not only in the history of 
eatly white occupation in South Africa and the tremendous (though 
now diminishing) cultural gap between White and Black. It also 
drew its inspiration from the identification of the tribulations of the 
_ Boers with those of the children of Israel in the Old Testament and 
the Calvinist conception of God’s will for the Afrikaner vo/k of the 
Dutch Reformed Churches, as a chosen people with a predestined 
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putpose in this land. To what extent these ideas descending from the 
Afrikanet’s comparative isolation from Europe between the seven- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries would have yielded, as all ideas do 
yield in time, to the various pressures of the modern world, it is now 
impossible to say, because, before the process could really begin, 
diamonds and then gold were discovered in republican territory and 
wats between Briton and Boer followed, in which the latter were 
definitely more sinned against than sinning. This had the incidental, but 
haps eventually more lasting effect, of petrifying colour attitudes. 
A “liberal” or “ progressive” attitude became identified (often 
quite wrongly) as a British and later also a Jewish attitude; and a 
conservative or patriarchal attitude was identified as distinctively 
Afrikaans. As with all stereotypes these identifications are often 
wildly misleading. But the basically justified indignation of the 
Afrikaner at those wats of British aggression andthe emotional scar 
they and their conduct left upon his descendants have been a factor 
indirectly tending to make for greater rigidity in white-black relations 
than might otherwise have occurred. It is still not too late for British 
South Africans to acknowledge, with far greater magnanimity than 
they have yet shown, the guilt of their ancestors—and then, having 
purged that old memory, to invite the Afrikaners, too, to remember 
that their own detestation of being subjected to another people finds 
a ready response in African minds today which lays a duty upon them 
in turn. The invitation would be the more likely of acceptance if 
Afrikaners of goodwill and broader vision, like Professor Olivier, 
would add their pleas to ours with greater urgency and insistence 
than they ordinarily feel able to adopt before their own people. 
Professor Olivier’s main argument, his basic premise, is that, 
pe “tradition, heritage and convention cannot necessarily be 
justified on moral grounds,” a radical change in white-black race 
relations in a mixed society “ is unthinkable, if it is dependent upon 
the voluntary ~< tation of the Whites.” This argument, if not 
absolutely irrefutable, is certainly exceedingly strongly based. 
Afrikaner and British South Africans would stage a large number of 
Little Rocks, if anything like the de-segregation of schools were 
attempted in South Africa today ; though the fact is often overlooked 
that it was the “ civilized ” Whites, not “ the more primitive Negroes,” 
who proved themselves unfit for “white civilization” on that 
famous occasion. It is also true, as Professor Olivier stresses, that the 
attitude of white South Africans is not metely based on irrational 
colour prejudice (though that is often an important element in the 
situation) or purely on the assumption of the black man’s inherent 
inferiority. On the contrary, one of its main supports is the under- 
standable motive of short-term self-interest—the desire to hang on 
to a ak 9 position of power and comfort against the inroads 
of people who, whatever -is sometimes said for political effect about 
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their capacities, are continually proving themselves capable of 
attaining Western standards, given the opportunities. If ‘her were 
not doing so, there would be less apprehension about the ability of 
the Whites to hold their own without the assistance of artificial legal 
barriers, the numerical disadvantage notwithstanding. 

And I am not at all happy: with Professor Olivier’s assertion that 
the general white approach (i.e. one of the “ popular ” forms of partial 
apattheid or partial integration, as distinct from his own minority 


_ If proposals) can be ‘‘ completely justified ” on ethical grounds. I am in 


full agreement that historically the country belongs to both White and 
Black, who arrived in different parts of present Union territory 
approximately at the same time, in both cases as invaders. Thereafter, 
the greater material strength of the Whites gradually prevailed over 
the greater numbers of Blacks. As a historian I am averse to over- 
sentimentalizing the past or writing into it the standards of today. 
Might was more or less right and it prevailed. But I cannot agree 
to deduce from that any ethical justification for perpetuating the 
subservience of the black man today and, indeed, Professor Olivier’s 
case for partition-apartheid explicitly excludes such a possibility. 
Today we recognize, as he rightly says, the moral right of every 
people to self-determination. 

Nor will I readily agree that white South Africans have “no guilty 
conscience whatsoever.” The Whites have done a tremendous job in 
creating (with black labour) the only industrial economy in Africa. 
They have given to the non-white population greater material benefits 
than in any other African territory, though less than many other 
territories in proportion to South Africa’s far greater wealth. The 
contrast between our average African income per capita of about £20 

annum and out average white one of nearly £400 per annum 
(the third highest in the world to the U.S.A. and Canada) is the 
measure of that—and, of course, one basic source of friction and 
racial tension. ‘There are many Whites who feel bad about this tre- 
mendous discrepancy in wealth and about the increasing deprivation 
of non-white rights, the denial to them of status and equal opportunity 
in the South Afvican economy—and yet do not dare face the full 
implications of their sense of guilt. If South Africa is to avoid going 
down into the abyss of racial conflict, the future may depend on 
compelling them to stop running away from these fundamental 
moral dilemmas. 

Professor Olivier fully sees this. His whole article typifies the 
fearful predicament of an intelligent and well-meaning man who is 
determined to find a morally defensible solution but is circumscribed 
by the many pressures on the white community (especially the Afrikaner 


1It is seldom i stressed that, although the South African white-black ratio of 1: 4 
See noteronne th the U.S.A. (10: 1), it is the highest in Africa south of the Sahara: 
cf. Central African Federation 1 : 35, Portuguese East Africa 1 : 100, Kenya 1 : 170, Congo 1; 200, 
Tanganyika 1 : 750, Uganda 1 : 1,500. 
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section of it which numbers 1.8 million people, alone in an alien 
and largely hostile world). He has described in words which I could 
not better (and I think I have more African friends than he has) the 
aspirations and frustrations of the African intelligentsia which will 
be shared by the African masses tomortow—ate already being 
increasingly shared today. I would only qualify his description with 
the rider that the demand for “ downright black domination ” 





































(or “‘ Africa for the Africans ”’), as opposed to a genuine multi-racial J Gi 
democracy, comes from an insignificant minority of the politically § to 
atticulate Africans, though present white intransigence of course J co 
risks increasing such catastrophic claims. , th: 
Broadly speaking, too, I agree that the alternative goals are total § we 
territorial separation or full integration. Professor Olivier, certain § wh 
that white South Africans will never settle for the latter, must opt for § Pr 
the first. But I have to put it to him quite frankly that he has not set § thi 
out its full implications. His “ black area” or state is based on the § lik 
present Native reserves which today total about 11 per cent of the hir 
Union’s area. When all the 15 million acres promised (not “ added”) § gu 
in 1936 as an inadequate compensation for removing Cape Africans § op 
from the common electoral roll have, in fact, been bought, the reserves § wil 
will constitute 14 per cent of the Union. But when that will be no § “fr 
one can say, as little over half the promised addition has been provided § mc 
in the last 20 years. It is true that this 14 per cent contains about § an 
25 per cent of the Union’s high rainfall areas. Even so, it is in- 9 det 
conceivable that Africans could look on a partition along these lines J dec 
as fair. The present reserves form a sort of Gonkaa chain of peripheral f 
areas running from neat Port Elizabeth northwards along the coast B en 
round the three outer boundaries of the Transvaal over to the § gre 
Bechuanaland frontier. They are without ports, the possibility of B “is 
self-sufficient railways or much mineral resources. Even if the full § occ 
development programme suggested in the Tomlinson Report wete § pol 
catried out (and the Nationalist Government has decided for a much § ob: 
reduced programme) there would still be 64 million Africans in the § If, 
white areas by A.D. 2000 (and about the same total number of Coloureds § exc 
and Indians together) as against 5 million Whites. If Bechuanaland, § 86 
Basutoland and Swaziland were added to the black areas, it would § By 
bring their surface area up to 45 per cent of the increased whole. Bf by 
But the bulk of the total black area would be the arid steppe of the con 
Kalahari (275,000 square miles) and the mountains of ‘Rasetiland ate: 
(12,000 square miles) as against Swaziland (7,000 square miles) and § wh 
the han reserves (70,000 squate miles). Even with intensive § wh: 
development Bechuanaland and Basutoland are unlikely ever to carty § is | 
their existing population and its increase; so that, even if, as is most Mf tesi 
uncertain, Great Britain and their inhabitants agreed to incorporation ) 
m black sob 





in the Union, they do not add to the carrying capacity of 
area. 
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We are, therefore, obliged to recognize that any proposal for 
ition would only secure African agreement, if at all, on some 
much broader basis than Professor Olivier has proposed. The example 
of Israel is often cited by partitionists. But a letter in Die Vaderland 
from a Zionist suggesting that an Afrikaner nucleus establish its 
Israel at Stellenbosch and for 200 square miles around, and an 
English-speaking white nucleus do the same at Port Elizabeth- 
Grahamstown, is hardly likely to find favour. Even if this is going 
too far the other way, it is hard to see how less than a 50: 50 division 
could ever be regarded as equitable—and it has to be remembered 
that the Transvaal, Orange Free State and Natal ‘ogether constitute 
well under half the Union’s area and that all three provinces fall in 
what would have to be the black “half.” With due respect to 
Professor Olivier, sacrifices of land, resources and capital works of 
this order by the Whites seem at least as improbable as he regards the 
likelihood of their accepting a multi-racial society. And I put it to 
him that the unlikelihood of such acceptance, about which he is 
quite dogmatic, is no more soundly based than his unverifiable and 
optimistic affirmation: “I have no doubt that the white population 
will be prepared to surrender parts of its own territory,” when 
“parts” involve up to 50 per cent of its land and perhaps even 
more of its resources. Only along some such drastic lines can white 
and black “ nationalities” exercise their a rights of self- 
determination and partition the country, if that is eventually their 
decision. 

The point to be grasped is that such a radical solution would 
encounter and have to overcome natural human resistance quite as 
great as that which Professor Olivier rightly foresees against 
“integration.” Professor Olivier has allowed himself to be so pre- 
occupied with the one set of difficulties (viz. against an integrated 
political and social economy) that he has failed to realize that the 
obstacles against the other solution are at least equally formidable. 
If, as he fears, the ideal of a common society has to be completely 
excluded, the white population must learn to set its sights not on 
86 per cent of the present Union, but quite a small portion of that. 
By some such division alone could the untenable position envisaged 
by the Tomlinson Report be avoided, when many millions of Blacks 
continue to live as right-less “‘ temporary sojourners ” in the white 
ateas, because they cannot find home or work in the black areas 
which are only theoretically their “ homeland.” Migratory labour 
which Professor Olivier hopes will continue to work in white areas 
is only genuinely “voluntary” when some alternative place of 
tesidence and means of subsistence exist. 

My own personal view is that in the ultimate analysis the partition 
solution poses even more insuperable difficulties than the integration 
one; not only because of the size of the territorial sacrifice but 
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because it demands immediate consultation and agreement with 
African leaders on a programme and then leaving them to work out 
for themselves what form of government, etc. they would like to 
develop in “ their” half of the country. There have been no such 
consultations by the apartheidists. None are being planned at the 
political level—and Professor Olivier has stressed that the problem 
is “ political.” But a form of “ popular ” (in the white sense) apartheid 
is being imposed, sndabas are held in tribal areas where chiefs ate 
told what is expected of them, and a system of “ Bantu Authorities ” 
is being created there under very close white supervision to shore up 
the decaying fabric of tribal society with a framework of executive 
black agents for the white Government. That this may for some 
time and in face of growing resentment provide a form of indirect 
but rigorous white control throughout the reserves, parallel to the 
strict control being systematically applied by legislation and adminis- 
trative methods to Africans in the white-inhabited areas, is con- 
ceivable ; but not that it should form, even in remote intention, the 
basis of “ self-government ” in the black areas. Its very rigidity and 
the drastic penalization of non-conformists betray the deep-seated 
white fear of any genuine black autonomy developing, even in the 
black areas. And this fear is hardly less than the fear of “‘ swamping ” 
under political integration in a mixed society. 

In my remaining space I am obviously under an obligation to 
develop briefly the constructive alternative solution to apartheid. 
I think I can best do this by starting from yet another of the several 
atguments often used to support the case for partition., This is the 
argument in Professor Olivier’s final paragraph that, where living 
together has been found impossible, partition and living apart are 
the only alternative. To exemplify this the recent histories of India, 
Israel and Ireland are often cited. I cannot but feel, and I think 
Professor Olivier would agree, that this is an argument of the last 
resort and that the three examples offered are all unhappy ones, for 
which the peoples concerned paid a very high price. I feel bound to 
emphasize that in the cases of Ulster (Ireland) and Pakistan (India) 
some sort of viable geographical basis for partition existed; and 
that in all three cases the cause of division was mainly religious and 
secondarily cultural with (in the case of Israel) the added complication 
of nationalistic warfare, None of these factors at present obtains in 
South Africa, though Professor Olivier rightly fears that continued 
white obstinacy will lead to a head-on clash of white and black 
nationalisms implacably opposed. However, though not all Africans 
are yet Christians, it is one of our proud boasts that we have been, as 
Professor Olivier says, “ Christianizing and civilizing them.” ‘Theit 
own primitive culture is everywhere giving place to Western ot 
European — certainly at an uneven rate but quite inexorably, 
in spite of the legislative-and other barriers we sometimes erect to 
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keep them “ to their own.” For African Christians the latest available 
figures are for the 1946 census which show over a million African 
Methodists, over half a million African Anglicans and a quarter of 
a million African Christians in the Dutch Reformed Churches. These 
totals are certainly much larger today and to them must be added 
perhaps half as many again in the Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
Congregational and smaller denominations. 

South Africa’s white population prides itself on maintaining “ white, 
Christian civilization.” By what conceivable Christian standard can 
we keep out the non-white majority of our fellow-citizens, many of 
whom ate our brothers in Christ? Here I would quote from a passage 
in Philip Mason’s Essays on Racial Tension (Chatham House), which 
does not explicitly deal with the Christian standpoint but nevertheless 
seems to me admirably to express it in general terms. He writes of : 
“the basic rejection involved in the doctrine of segregation. Nor can any 
promises of Native States reconcile the African to a régime founded on a 
policy of repudiation. If it is impossible to regard Africans simply as fellow 
human beings, it would be rational to appease them by a series of concessions; 
it would also be rational, if morally indefensible, to depress them in every 
way with the object of keeping them as long as possible in a servile state. 
But it surely does argue a mixed set of values to alienate a people by 
segregation and at the same time spend money on educating them. To an 
outside observer, the policy of social segregation would seem calculated to 
produce exactly that crisis in relationships which a minority would wish 
to avoid and of which this minority is clearly afraid.” (P. 106). 

There is much more in this quotation than I can follow up here. 
But we white South Africans do have “a mixed set of values ” and 
we are—whether in its popular or total forms—advocating “a policy 
y of a As an instance of both these trends may be adduced 

the frequent Nationalist argument (i.e. in relation to the separation 


of residential areas for the different race re to the suppression 





of clubs and cinemas permitting racially mixed audiences and to the 
introduction of apartheid into our nursing profession) that “ social 
contact destroys colour-consciousness and endangers our (racialistic) 
senses of ‘national identity ’.” In other words, the more people 
mix the more they discover their common humanity, and this dis- 
covery jeopardizes re pam and positions of those who have a 
vested interest in racialism and a colout-hierarchical political and 
social system. 

Of course to Chtistians the objection in ee to any policy of 
tepudiation, especially when it involves fellow-Christians, ought to 
be fundamental. I cannot hete discuss at any length the attitudes of 
the various Churches in South Africa to the whole question.’ It is 
widely but erroneously supposed that the old racial policy of the 
two Boer republics—* that there shall be no equality in Church or 


1 See my articles in The Fortnightly; November and December 1954; Africa South, January 1957; 
The Forum (Johannesburg), June and October 1957. , vt 
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State ”—is and has always been the attitude of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches. Actually the separation of the races in those Churches 
was fitst discussed at a synod in 1829, when it was unanimously 
agreed that all groups should partake of Communion together and 
that “the mere discussion of any other suggestion is unworthy of 
the Christian religion.” At a synod in 1857 the first concession 
was made “to prejudice and weakness” by establishing separate 
Churches for the different races. But the synod reaffirmed its belief 
that common services were both “ desirable and Scriptural,” and 
that separate services were being authorized only on account of human 
sinfulness. Today the “ mother ” (white) Dutch Reformed Churches 
and their “ daughter ” (non-white) Mission Churches are separate, 
except at the level of the synod of the Mission Church. But a small 
minority of pastors led by the well known Dr. Ben Marais of Pretoria 
University publicly challenge the exclusion of non-white members 
of the D.R.C. An even smaller minority secretly support the onevins 
expressed views of Professor B. B. Keet, the much respected senior 
theologian of Professor Olivier’s own University of Stellenbosch, 
in favour of political and social integration on both Christian and 
expedient grounds to an extent far exceeding the policy of the main 
Opposition political party.1. And even the Federal Synod of the 
largest Dutch Reformed Church recently admitted that separate 
Churches had been started on “ purely practical grounds.” It added 
that the Church, “ while accepting the Scriptural message, judged that 
circumstances had not yet changed sufficiently for practice to follow 
the ideal more closely.” | 

It is true that much of the ministry and more of the laity of the 
Dutch Reformed Churches believe that Christianity lends itself to 
an ethic of racial separation supported by such Old Testament texts 
as the tower of Babel, the children of Ham and even “ the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.” But it ill becomes adherents of the 
English-speaking Churches to judge them harshly. For though the 
official policy of all the English Churches is the unity of all Christians 
in Christ, here as well as hereafter, they practise it only in a small 
minority of theit Churches aad even less in their daily secular life. 
Nevertheless this whole racial question is a basic moral dilemma on 
which there is, with the partial exception of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches, a quite definite Christian standpoint. And I believe, as 
do others, that it is our calling and duty, as Christians, to strive to 
make that standpoint more and more effective, despite human frailty, 
and never to accept any human problem as ultimately insoluble ot 


1] do not think Professor Olivier is correct in attributing the slightly more advanced views of 
the South African English-language press to “ the percen of the editorial staff” recruited 
from overseas. It certainly is not true of the four major dailies whose staffs I know well. The 
a ee the degrees of a wea reformism advocated by 

press and t itical Opposition is rather due to latter having to depend on votes cast 
by a virtually all-white electorate. ot 
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beyond our strength, for it is not on human strength alone that 
Christians rely. 

Obviously very much more could be written on both sides about the 
specifically Christian approach to South Africa’s racial difficulties. 
But I have no room here, except to insist that it is a vital aspect of the 
whole question—perhaps even the vital aspect and the one on which 
eventually the divergent white viewpoints may yet be reconciled. 

I will conclude by urging the rational or empirical case against 
erate The more I get to know Non-Whites as people and friends, 

e more firmly I believe that an integrated state is possible, if not 
today, then in the reasonably near future. So few white South 
Africans afford themselves the opportunity and pleasure of making 
friends across the colour bar. I cannot, of course, be too confident 
that the white population will learn this lesson in time. But it will 
be more likely to investigate the possibility, if it has brought home 
to it, first, that the present position of “ white man boss” and the 
enforced subservience of Non-Whites is (as both Professor Olivier 
and I would agree) morally indefensible and physically untenable for 
mote than a moment in history; and, secondly, that the ultimate 
objective of partition involves a calamitous drop in the standard of 
living of both Black and White and cession of land and resources 
on the sort of scale I have indicated, which makes it almost as dis- 
tasteful to Whites as integration, if not eventually more so. Even 
then, it might not be — to Non-Whites who want to build 
on our present economic foundations towards a genuine multi-racial 
democracy. Of course, the risk is there that they will then use their 
numbers to do to us what we at present use our material strength and 
vote to do to them. This risk is increased by every day we continue 
our present forms of partial and repressive apartheid. 

But other countries (the West Indies, Brazil, Mauritius, etc.) have 
proved the possibility of a white minority retaining most of its 
economic good fortune and more of its national influence and cultural 
identity as a skilled and experienced élite, even after the racial barriers 
ate down. In so far as white resistance is due to emotional prejudice 
and ignorance, social scientists know that these can be overcome if 
the will is there. In so far as it is due to the struggle of the tiny 
Afrikaner group for the survival of its language, culture and identity, 
I believe that its own leaders underestimate the remarkable resilience, 
durability and individuality of their own kith and kin ; and I am sure 
they little realize how much understanding and appreciation for their 
ptedicament exists among the African intelligentsia, if only it was not 
continually submerged in hostility against fresh repressive measures. 
In no derogatory sense African and Afrikaner—the best that is in 
both of them—stand nearer to each other than either yet know. And 
om psychological fact could yet be decisive, too, for South Afrtica’s 

ture. 
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Whichever way white South Africa looks, it faces tremendous risks. 
There is no avoiding them now, no safe way out. It has to deliberate 
whether it will sacrifice much of its land and investments ; or its 
ptejudices, its monopoly of political and economic power and its 
- absolute social exclusiveness. But in the last resort, of course, its 
decision only affects the manner and temper in which the change will 
take place, not the form. For the weight of Non-White numbers, 
their indispensibility in the economic sphere and the trends of world 
events and opinion inevitably place the ultimate decision in African 
hands. Balancing the tremendous risks facing the South African 
Whites is an equally massive but exciting challenge. As the strongest, 
most stable white population in Africa their decision can make or 
break the future of Western civilization throughout the continent of 
Africa. Even the spate of Sputniks overhead hardly displaces the 
the question of white-black relations as the most important un- 
resolved human problem of the twentieth century. South Africa’s 
decision will either solve it or make it virtually insoluble. This is a 
great responsibility which history has thrust upon us all out hete, 
Black and White. 
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THE subjects now being disputed in the Church of England are these : 
(1) The claim that the Convocations can make decisions which, with- 
out the assent of either Parliament or the Crown, shall be binding on 
the consciences and require the obedience of all the clergy. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury bases this claim on two grounds: (a) That 
the Convocations “ are the highest spiritual authority in the Church 
of England ”;' and (6) That their regulations, being “ godly judg- 
ments,” are binding on the clergy by virtue of “their ordination 
vow that they will obey with a glad mind and will the godly admoni- 
tions and judgments of the chief officers set over.them.”! 

(2) The decree of Convocation, and especially the pronouncement 
of the Archbishop when presiding over it, forbidding the clergy to 
solemnize in church the marriage of any person who, having been 
a party to a successful divorce action, has a former spouse still living. 

e terms in which this decision was announced by Dr. Fisher call 
imperatively for an examination of its validity in the light of history 
and Church Law, especially as the result of the enquiry will have a 
direct bearing on the validity of the main claim of the Convocation. 


I 


As is well known, the matter of re-matrying divorced persons 
achieved publicity by the actions of two beneficed clergymen. One 
mattied a lady who had been a party in a successful divorce action, 
the other solemnized this marriage in his parish church. All three 
petsons had a complete and ss ae legal right to all that they did, 
and Dr. Fisher was cateful to acknowledge this in his speech. Never- 
theless, when presiding in full session oy Convocation,? and with the 
all but unanimous support of that assembly, he saw fit to denounce 
the two cler (and, by an inescapable implication, the lady also) 




























as violators of “ the law of the Church.” This law, he said, 


“was last expressed in the Canons of 1603, which expressly laid down that 
other’s life contract 





the parties separated by divorce shall not during 


1Dr. Fisher at his Diocesan Conference, Oct. 29, 1957. 
2 Oct. 1, 1957. 
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matrimony with any other person. That is still the law of the Church.” 
Earlier in his speech he said that in 1603 “ the only form of divorce 
then permitted was what was known as judicial separation.” If this 
be so, the Canon completely agrees with the present law, and therefore 
may be said to have no relevance to the first Divorce Law of 1857 
and similar subsequent laws, which purport not merely to separate 
a thoro et mensa, but also a vinculo matrimonii, so that the parties shall 
be legally free to contract other marriages. As will be seen, however, 
the state of affairs in the 17th century was not quite as Dr. Fisher 
described them. 

Dr. Fisher’s speech was not free from an ambiguity which is often 
discernible in Anglican utterances on this subject, e.g. the Bishops’ 
speeches in the debates on the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage 
Bill in 1907. He repeatedly said that he was proclaiming “ the 
law of the Church,” but he added “ Clergymen who disobey 
it do so at their own spiritual peril.” These words, which could only 
mean that such clergymen committed grave sin, gave great offence, 
and he publicly withdrew them on October 29. But a careful reading 
of his long explanation clearly shows that he by no means repudiates 
the plain meaning of the words. He says that he meant that 
“ appointed officers of any society who depart from their instructions 
in an important matter do so at their-own risk.” In such cases the 
“ risk ” 1s obviously that of dismissal. Does Dr. Fisher intend to 
threaten the clergy with deprivation? 

Again he said : | 
“Convocation acted in the belief that the true work of Christ in bringing 
his teaching on marriage home to people will go forward more successfully 
by reliance on the spiritual action of Convocation.”’! 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Fisher and Convocation are asserting 
that “‘ Christ’s teaching on marriage ” involves its absolute indissolubility 
in all circumstances. In short, they affirm that this is the Law of God 
(ius divinum), which cannot be changed, and not simply a matter of 
Church Law (ius ecclesiasticum) which can be and frequently has been 
changed, and from which there can be dispensation. The Church of 
England officially declares that all matters of Divine revelation are 
contained in Holy Scripture and may be proved thereby, and all 
Christians agree that it is ordinarily necessary to salvation to believe 
what God has cleatly revealed. Now the absolute indissolubility of 
matriage certainly cannot be proved from Holy Scripture. (a) Of the 
three Gospels which record Christ’s ban on divorce with re-marriage, 
Matthew records it twice, each time with the proviso “ except for 
fornication.” Mark and Luke each record it once without this 
proviso.2 Which of them preserves the authentic words of Christ? 
Opinions differ, and it is sufficient here to indicate the fact. The late 

1 This would make better sense if worded: “‘. .. the belief that the true work of the Church in 
bringing Christ’s teaching . . .” etc. 

2 Matt. v. 32; xix. 3-12; Mk. x. 2-12, Lk. xvi. 18. 
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Archbishop Davidson held that Matthew’s Gospel recorded the one 
exception to the rule promulgated by Christ. It may not be without 
significance that when dealing with the permanence of Christian 
matriage, St. Augustine,’ Pope Innocent III (1201),? and Pope 
Leo XIII (1880),3 quote only from St. Matthew. - (4) St. Paul allowed 
a Christian spouse to re-marry if the non-Christian spouse deserted— 
the so-called ‘ Pauline privilege.’ “ And so,” he wrote, “ ordain 
Jin all the churches.’* When (v. 12) he distinguished between what 
be said and what the Lord said, he meant no more than to make 
clear that Christ had not expressly decreed what he himself was 
about to decree with apostolic authority and, as the historic Christian 
churches believe, with the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. So much 
then for the claim that valid marriage is absolutely indissoluble by the 
Law of God. 

The Canon of 1603 to which Dr. Fisher refers is No. 107. It reads : 


“Tn all sentences pronounced only for divorce and separation a thoro et 
mensa there shall be a caution and restraint inserted in the act of the said 
sentence, that the parties so separated shall live chastely and continently, 
neither shall they during each other’s life contract matrimony with any 
other person.” Sentence shall not be pronounced till the parties “ have 
given good and sufficient caution and security into the court that they will 
not any way break . . . the said restraint and prohibition.”5 


It is commonly said that until 1857 complete divorce, with freedom 
legally to marry again, was obtainable only by presenting a private Bill 
in Parliament, and having it passed. The first two notable cases 
after 1603 were those of Lord Roos in 1669, and the Duke of Norfolk 
in 1694. The exact nature of what was done by Parliament appears 
in the House of Lords Journal, 17 Mar. 1669, viz: “An Act for 
John Manners (Lord Roos) to marry again leaving his wife from 
whom he is divorced ”—i.e. by the Church court. Between the 
Reformation and 1857 there were 317 of these Acts, only 4 being 
brought by women. By whom were the parties so liberated re-married 
ifnot by Anglican clergymen, there being no provision for merely 
Civil marriages? Are we to believe that during some 200 years 
about 300 erates with the Canons of 1603 before their eyes, 
wete openly violating without rebuke what was known and acknow- 
ledged to be the Law of the Church? The notion is obviously absurd. 
When the Papal jurisdiction was repudiated at the Reformation 
there was not left a vacuum. For the authority of Papal and legatine 
courts there was substituted the Crown, Parliament, and the Council. 
The Acts of Parliament referred to received, like all other Acts, the 
Royal Assent, and the clergy who solemnized marriages permitted 

1 De adulteriis conjugiis, 1. 9; De Nuptiis, 1. 10. 

2 Card. Gasparri, 5 eh al Catholicus (1931), p- 451. 

3Encycl., Arcanum divinae (Transl. in Pope and People, p. 27—C.T.S. 1943). 


41 Cor. vii. 12-17. 
5 Book of Church PF J. H. Blunt (11th revised edn., 1921), p. 420. 
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by these Acts had the most ample authority for so doing. What the 
Bishops and the Convocations are now attempting is to repudiate 
this authority, and to establish for themselves an absolute hegemony 
in the Church of England, independent of any superior or appellate 
jurisdiction, whether Papal or Royal. And they ¢ to do this 
while retaining all the advantages of an Established Church. 

If Canon 107 has the authority claimed for it by Dr. Fisher, the 
same pertains no less to Canon 99. Referring to the Table of Kindred 
and Affinity printed in every copy of the Book of Common Prayer, 
it reads : 

“No person shall marry within the degrees prohibited by the laws of 

God and expressed in a table set forth by authority in the year of Our Lord 
God 1563. And all marriages so made and contracted shall be adjudged 
incestuous and unlawful and : . . shall be dissolved as void from the beginning, 
and the parties so married shall by course of law be separated.’ 
It may be noted (i) That not all these degrees were or are held by 
the Western Church to be forbidden by the ius divinum, e.g. marriage 
with a deceased brother’s wife (or deceased wife’s sister) could be 
allowed by dispensation, and was so when Henry VIII married 
Katherine of Aragon. He later claimed that the dispensation was 
invalid because such marriages were forbidden by the law of God. 
(ii) That the Canons do not declare that subsequent marriages of 
patties divorced a thoro et mensa ate to be regarded as “ void from 
the beginning,” as they must have so declared if they had been held 
to be “ prohibited by the laws of God ”—which Canon 107 does not 
declare them to be. oD: ’ 

Of the 30 kinds of marriage forbidden to men by this Table, and 
expressly declared by Canon 99 of 1603 to be so forbidden “ by the 
laws of God,” no less than 9 have been made legal by Parliament 
between 1907 and 1931. Does Dr. Fisher hold that this Canon is as 
binding as No. 107, requiring the same obedience at least from the 


clergy? And, if not, why not? 
II 


Turning now to the historical evidences for the actual belief and 
ptactice of the Western Church in the matter of marriage, it is desirable 
to make the following point clear. The Council of Trent made 
“ Tradition ” equal with Holy Scripture as an authority for detet- 
mining the content of Divine revelation. This the Church of England 
formally and officially repudiates. It also rejects a fortiori the Papal 
claim to determine and define infallibly what belongs to this Tradition, 
and to the original deposit of Faith. 

On the indissolubility of marriage the evidence entirely supports 
the (Roman) Catholic Dictionary when it says : 

1 Blunt, op. cit. p. 417. . 
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‘It was only by degrees that the strict practice, or even the strict theory, 

was accepted in the Church. Charndon (Histoire des Sacraments, Paris 1874, 
pp: 1050 ff.) says that divorce @ vinculo was allowed among the Visigoths in 
Spain till the 13th century, in France under the first and second dynasties, 
in Germany till the 7th century, and in Britain till the roth.”” 
In fact the acts, decisions and. utterances of Popes, Councils, Bishops 
and orthodox ecclesiastics conclusively prove that the absolute 
indissolubility of marriage had not been universally accepted even 
as late as the 16th century, and perhaps the 17th. Nor was it so 
accepted in the Orthodox Churches of the East. Bishop Hefele, the 
great Roman Catholic authority on the Councils, says : 

“The Synod of Arles (314) does indeed set forth in general the strict 
ecclesiastical principle ; but nevertheless, if the man is the innocent party 
and is yet young, it does not absolutely forbid re-marriage, but only advises 
him emphatically not to marry another so long as his guilty wife is still 
alive. Thus, in this case they (the Synod) would renounce the application 
of Church punishments, doubtless for the reason that civil legislation gave 
the man more freedom than the woman. At the like standpoint stood also 
several later Gallic synods, especially Vannes (465) and Compiégne (756) 

which allowed the man, in cases of a wife’s adultery, to marry again.’’ 

_ Canon 10 of Arles, to which Hefele refers, is worded in such poor 
Latin as to make its meaning obscure. The great Jesuit scholar, 
theologian and historian, Petavius (Denys Petau 1583-1652) suggested 
inserting ‘ non’ in the phrase ‘ e¢ prohibentur nubere’ (and ate forbidden 
to marry) in order to make clear the real meaning of the Canon.*. The 
permission to re-marry during the lifetime of an adulterous wife 
evidently caused no surprise to this eminent and orthodox 17th- 
century Jesuit. 

Canons 8 and 9 of the earlier Council of Elvira (306) were more 
strict, but they concerned only women. Can. 8 deals with those who 
without cause \eave their husbands and unite themselves with others 
(se copulaverunt). Canon 9 concerns marriages where both parties are 
baptized Christians, and forbids the wife who leaves an adulterous 
husband to marry another. In the former case, the penalty is 
permanent excommunication ; in the latter till the approach of death 
or till a time of grave sickness. 

At Vannes (465), where there were but 6 Bishops, only men who 
desert their wives for unproved adultery are excommunicated.t The 
Synod of Compiégne (756) allowed either spouse to re-marry if the 
other commits adultery; also the wife of a leprous husband with 
his leave, and a husband who allows his wife to enter a convent. 

_ Until the middle of the 12th century when Gratian made the first 
comprehensive collection of Canons, the Canon Law existed only in 


1 Art, “* Marriage” (1957 ed.) i 

2 Beitrdge, 11, 375 (Trans. G. G. Coulton in Divorce & D. Telegraph, 1937, p. 6. 
3 Petav., Epi jus, Haeres., $9, C. 3, t. ii, >. 255. 

4 Hefele : Hist. of Christian Councils (re71-98). 
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many and diverse collections of Papal, synodical, and episcopal 

decisions and decrees. Among the smaller of these, but of lat 

interest here, is the Liber Poenitentialis' of Theodore, Archbishop 

of Canterbury (d. 690). In Sect. xix, de Adulteriis, there occur the 

following decisions : 

(a) para. 18. “If a woman is adulterous, and her husband will not live 
with her, he can, according to the Lord’s ruling, put her away and 


marry another.” 

(6) para. 23. “If a woman has deserted her husband . . . and will not 
return and be reconciled with him, he may after 5 years, with the 
Bishop’s consent, take another wife.” wertcr 

(¢) para. 25. “If a man’s wife has been taken by force into captivity and 
cannot be ransomed, after 7 years he may take another wife.” 

(@) para.6. ‘“‘He who has put away his lawful wife and has married 
another, not however the wife of another man but some marriageable 
woman or virgin, let him do penance for 7 years.” 


it is remarkable that the 7th-century St. Theodore should so clearly 
have seen the need to adapt the Church Law to the social exigencies 
of the times, and that it is his zoth-century Protestant successor who 
should try to enforce a rigour which has its ultimate fount and 
origin in the modern development of Canon Law in the Roman 
Church. It is to-day the Civil Law in England, and not the recent 
acts of Convocation, which corresponds closely with the official 
decisions of the 7th-century Archbishop and Metropolitan, and of 
the 8th-century Synod of Compiégne. 

Pope Gregory II (731-741), in a public reply to an enquiry by 
St. Boniface, decided that if a man’s wife is a confirmed invalid, and 
“if he cannot contain,” he may marry another, providing he con- 
tinues to support his first wife. This decision was embodied in 
Gratian’s Decretum. 

Pope Celestine III (1191-98) in his decree Laudabilem decided that 
if a Christian spouse apostatized, the marriage-could be dissolved. 
His immediate successor, Innocent III, disagreed with this decision 
but did not revoke it.” 

' The os ish Cortes in 1521 recorded that in the previous century, 
Henry IV. of Castile (always known as ‘ The Impotent’) had had 
permission from the ay A before he became King (1454-74) to take 
a second wife while the first was alive, in the hope of his having issue. 
If he failed within a fixed time, he must return to his first wife. The 
experiment was apparently intended to determine whether it was 
Henry or his wife who was impotent. There was a daughter, Juana, 
by the second wife, but she was generally regarded not to be Henry’s, 
and he disinherited her in favour of his sister, who eventually 


1 Ancient Laws and Institutes of England (Public Records Commiss., 1840). 

2 Decret. Gregorianum (Gregory IX, 1227-1241), Ed. Freidburg, pp. $87, 722. 
3 Either Eugenius IV (1431-47) or Nicholas V (1447-55). 

4 Col. of State Papers (Spanish), Vol. II, p. 396. 
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succeeded him (Isabella the Catholic). The actual existence of this 
dispensation has never been proved, and the Cortes may have been 
mistaken. The significance of the incident is that so eminent and 
orthodox an assembly should in the 16th century have seen nothing 
improbable in such a Papal dispensation. 

In 1530 Henry: VIII had three envoys in Rome negotiating for the 
King’s release from his marriage with Queen Katherine. They were 
Sir Gregory Casale, Dr. Wm. Benet (the Ambassador), and Jerome 
de Ghinucci, Bishop of Worcester. During September and October, 
on three different 5 a each in widely differing terms reported to 
the King what took place at private audiences each had had with the 
Pope (Clement VII).' All agree that the eee had proposed, as a 
solution of the royal difficulties, that he should grant Henry a 
dispensation to have two wives. Casale says that the Imperialists 
wete urging this, but he did not know why. Benet reports pressing 
the Pope as to his oun so to dispense, and at last eliciting from him 
that he could not do it. Ghinucci says that, from what the Pope said 


about the Emperor, he did not think the Pope would grant the 
dispensation. What is of the highest significance is that, no matter 
what the Pope’s real intentions were, neither he in making the 
proposal and repeatedly discussing it, nor the Bishop re his 
colleagues in discussing and reporting to Henry, saw anything 
scandalous or flagrantly contrary to the law of the Church in so doing. 


They were concerned with Church Law only in so far as they were 
not sure whether in fact it empowered the Pope to do that which he 
proposed. It is beyond all question that the Pope made the proposal. 
Is it possible that he had it in mind to enable Henry to beget a male 
heir, which was not then possible without some such dispensation, 
and that he knew of the dispensation previously given to Henry of 
Castile to enable him to beget an heir, if he were not impotent? 

The Eastern Churches, except during the earliest centuries, have 
consistently taken a lenient and even lax view of marriage and divorce. 
At the Council of Florence (1438-42) they were charged with 
numerous errors, including comparative trivialities such as observing 
the wrong date for Easter, They were required to confess and 
tepudiate a number of errors, but no mention whatever was made 
z any laxity concerning marriage and divorce.? If they had been 
deemed to be gross violators of “ Christ’s teaching on marriage” or 
even of “the laws of the Church,” it is inconceivable that Rome, 
with its keen sense of superior orthodoxy, should not have numbered 
their known theory and practice among the errors which they were 
tequited to abjure. | 

Returning to the post-Reformation Church of England it should 
be recalled that a Royal Commission, of which Archbishop Cranmer 


11, e& P. Hen, VIII, IV, 6627, 6705, and App. 261. 
2 Hefele-Leclerc Vol. VII. 
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was the leading member, was set up to reform the Canon Law, and 
only the early death of Edward VI and the succession of Mary 
prevented its findings from becoming law. The report of this 
Commission, the Reformatio Legum Eaclesiasticarum, recommended 
complete divorce for adultery, desertion, and cruelty.’ The 17th- 
century High Church divines, such as Bishop Cosin, and Dr. 
Hammond (1605-1660), Archdeacon of Chichester, Canon of Christ 
Church, and close friend of Charles I, recognised complete divorce 
for adultery, and also the Pauline privilege. In the latter’s very 
popular Practical Catechism occuts this exchange : 

** But what, is no kind of divorce now lawful under Christ?” 

“Yes, clearly, that which is here named, in case of fornication . . . it 
will then be lawful to give her a bill of divorce, i.e. legally to sue it out, and 
so put her away.””2 ‘ 

me til ) 

Throughout the later Middle Ages there was a gross and constant 
abuse of the facilities available in the Church Courts for men to 
discatd their wives and marry other objects of ‘their fancy, and it 
was loudly and repeatedly condemned by saints and great chutchmen 
of the times. The chief methods were bribery and corruption in 
the matrimonial courts, and the post-marital—and often fictitious— 
“ discovery ” of impediments of consanguinity, affinity, or spiritual 
relationship (i.e. with sponsors at baptisms). With the reforming 
Council of Trent (1545-63) the stricter views on marriage slowly 
‘began to prevail in the Roman Church. Although they object to 
Roman practice when applying the Ne temere decree, the Anglo- 
Catholics and those Bishops who share their views ate unquestionably 
influenced by what they apprehend to be the splendid witness of the 
Roman Church to the sanctity of marriage. They are not, however, 
always well-informed about the Roman Canon Law in these and 
certain other relevant matters. Two Canons of the 24th Session of 
the Council of Trent, with some comment thereon, will form a 
useful introduction to this topic. 

. Canon 7 teads :3 

“ If anyone shall say that the Church errs when it has taught and teaches, 
according to Gospel and Apostolic doctrine, that the bond of matrimony 
(matrimonium vinculum) cannot be dissolved because of the adultery of one 
of the parties . . . let him be anathema.” 

On this the (Roman) Catholic Dictionary makes this ‘curious 
comment: “The studious moderation of the language here is 
obvious, for the canon does not directly require any doctrine to be 
accepted ; it only anathematizes those who condemn a certain doctrine 
and implies that this doctrine is taught by the Church, and derived 


1 Latey: On Divorce (1940), p. 2. 
' oad of Anglo-Catholic Theology : Theol. Works of Henry Hammond, D.D., 1, pp. 139 
1847). 
3 Gasparti: op. sit. pp. 452-3. 
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from Christ.”* If words mean anything, the canon plainly asserts, 
not merely “implies,” that the Church teaches and rightly teaches, 
that marriage is indissoluble, without allowing the exception which 
St. Matthew twice attributes to Christ. 

Canon 4 declates :? : 

“Tf anyone shall say that the Church cannot ordain diriment impediments 
to marriage, or in ordaining them has erred . . . let him be anathema.” 


This Canon is extremely pertinent to the subject under discussion. 
Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical Arcanum Divinae (1880) expatiated 
on it thus :3 

“ After all power had devolved upon the Christian Emperors, the Supreme 
Pontiffs and bishops assembled in council persisted with the same independ- 
ence and consciousness of their right in commanding or forbidding in regard 
to marriage whatever they judged to be profitable or expedient for the time being, 
however much it might seem to be at variance with the laws of the State. 
[Italics mine] It is well known that with respect to impediments arising 
from the marriage bond through vow, disparity of worship, blood relation- 
ship, certain forms of crime, and from previously plighted troth, many 
decrees were issued by the rulers of the Church.” 


Now, all these things manifestly belong to Church Law, ius 
uclesiasticum, which can be changed, adapted, dispensed from, and 
applied to one part of the Church and not another, in one period of 
time and not another. As distinct from the ius divinum which concerns 
things divinely revealed, which cannot be dispensed from, what 
authority to bind the consciences of the clergy and the laity has this 
ius ecclesiasticum which, as has been shown here, has so widely varied 
in its provisions from time to time, and from region to region, 
during the long history of the Western Church? The only answer 
which covers all the facts, supposing it be desirable (which is the 
vety matter in dispute) to impose upon the consciences of the clergy 
and (as an inevitable consequence) of the laity also of the Church 
of England, a code of Canon Law similar to that of Rome, is the 
answer given by the Roman Church, an answer which we of the 
Church of England utterly reject and repudiate. 

As briefly as possible, that answer is this: The Roman Pontiff 
holds, by Divine Law, a primacy in the Church, not only of honour, 
but of jurisdiction, and that not solely in matters pertaining to 
faith and morals, but also in matters pertaining to discipline and 
government. Moreover, the Infallibility which guards him from error 
when he defines dogmas of the Faith, that is to say, truths divinely 
tevealed, extends also to other truths closely connected with revealed 
truths, such as dogmatic facts (e.g. canonizations), and the censures 
passed on propositions which ate proscribed by the Church (e.g. the 

sce Dict., seg & Arnold (1957), art. “ Marriage.” 

Sagan 
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Syllabus of Pius 1X). The same applies to all doctrinal decrees issued 
by the Roman See either directly, or through the Roman Congte- 
gations, for their acceptance is a duty binding in conscience, because 
of the obedience due to the Apostolic See when in this way it exercises 
the magisterium committed to it by Christ the Lord. The Roman 
Church claims to be alone the one Catholic Church of Christ, whose 
supreme legislator is the Pope, by virtue of his being the successor 
of St. Peter, on whom Christ founded his Church, and in whose 
successors pre-eminently resides that infallibility with which, so it is 
said, he willed his Church to be endowed. It is contended here that 
nothing less than such a claim to direct authority cure divino can justify 
what is now being attempted in the Church of England, viz: to change 
the Canon Law, to condemn now what in the past has been approved, 
and to bind the consciences of the clergy by such decisions emanating 
from the Provincial Convocations. The late Mgr. Knox, writing of 
the ius ecclesiasticum, says: “It seems disproportionate that failure 
to comply with a mere regulation should involve the danger of losing 
eternal happiness.? Bat the gravamen of the offence lies, not in the 
importance ”, the command itself, but in the majesty of the authority which 
is challenged.”? 1s Convocation robed in such a majesty ? 


IV 


Finally, what zs the Roman teaching and practice concerning 
matriage and its indissolubility? The only marriages which it regards 
as absolutely indissoluble by Divine Law are: (1) Valid and consum- 
mated martiages of parties who have both been previously validly 
baptized ; and (2) The valid marriages of parties both of whom have 
been validly baptized after marriage, and who have consummated the 
matriage abun baptism. This leaves a considerable number of marriages 
which for grave and urgent reasons can be dissolved by the Holy See. 
. They are: 

(1) A valid but not consummated marriage of baptized parties. This 
can be dissolved by solemn religious profession, or by the Holy 

' See, at the petition of one of the parties. 

(2) If only one party is baptized, the marriage (under certain con- 
ditions) is dissolved by the Pauline privilege, or by the Holy See 
at the petition of the baptized party. 

If both parties are baptized after marriage, but have not consum- 
mated the marriage either before or after baptism, the marriage 
can be dissolved as in (1). 

(4) If such a matriage was consummated before baptism but not 
afterwards, the Holy See can dissolve the marriage at the petition 
of either party. 

1 cf Gasparri: op, cit. Q. 130-152. 


21s this what Dr. Fisher meant by “ spiritual el and what he means now by “ risk ””? 
3 The Belief of Catholics (Unicorn Books, p. 205). = 
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(5) A marriage where only one p is baptized, though there has 
been a dispensation from disparity of cult, and the marriage has been 
consummated, can be dissolved by the Holy See at the petition of 
the baptized party. (An example of this could be the marriage 
of a Roman Catholic with a Quaker, or a member of the 
Salvation Army).! 

None of this has anything to do with petitions for decrees of nullity 
atising, e.g., from the post-marital discovery of impediments, or from 
the becoming aware that some known circumstances have, or may 
have, rendered a marriage invalid (as in the Marlborough suit). There 
ate 13 kinds of diriment impediments, and for a valid marriage (as 
also the Civil Law requires) there must be the free consent of both 
parties, and they must be married in the presence of the parish priest, 
ot the Ordinary of the place, or of a priest delegated by either, and 
of two other witnesses. 

It may be noted that although, from the Roman standpoint, the 
Anglican baptismal rite is indubitably valid, it is the practice to 
baptize all Anglican converts conditionally, because of alleged 
instances of ddiostine administration of the rite. From this it will 
ap that, in actual practice, within the two kinds of marriages 
indicated above, it is only those of Roman Catholics which are held 
by their Church to be certainly indissoluble. Neither Scripture, 
history (whether of the mediaeval Church or of the post-Reformation 
Anglican Church), nor the Canon Law of the Roman Church to-day, 


ptovides any support for the new proceedings of the Convocation. 


1 Gasparri: op. cit. pp. 233-39. 





THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE 
HALF-EDUCATED 


By 
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I 


RECENTLY The Observer published “ Voices of the Artists,” ice, 
reports on interviews with Moore, Bracque and Picasso. The series 
culminated in a report of the art-dealer D. H. Kahnweiler on con- 
versations with Picasso from 1933 to 1949. It came as an anti-climax. 
Instead of observations about the role of the artist in our time and 
about his own mission as he understands it we were treated to rather 
surprising judgments about other artists. | 

Here we are told that Roman art is to be preferred to Greek art: 
“‘ With the Greeks there’s always an aesthetic element. I prefer the 
virile realism of Rome, which doesn’t embellish.” (3.11.33). In 1935 
he is appalled by Italian painters: “The way they appeal to the 
basest instincts!” He is prepared to give the whole of Stalin painting 
for Vermeer of Delft. Michelangelo’s Last Judgment would be 
enough for a nice tie, and would have been far better made by himself! 
Rubens is to him a journalist, whose pictures are not even painted! 
He rejects the Louvre: “ You ought to tell the truth about the 
Louvre since you know it. Prostitutes, very nice prostitutes, but 
nothing mote. Cubism is the only real painting.” (The Observer, 
8.12.57). It sounds as if he wished to reject all pre-Cubist painters. 

It would be rather ungracious to judge Picasso on the basis of 
these utterances. They may be obiter dicta, expressions of his varying 
moods at different times, and as such of historical interest. But, on 
the other hand, they are the utterances of the leading contemporary 
European painter whose rare print of an etching, - Poule, 1952, 
fetched’ £390 at Hamburg at an auction on December 7, 1957, whereas 
a Rembrandt etching of 1641 brought only £130 (The Times, 9.12.57). 
The high esteem in which Picasso is held will probably lead many 
half-educated i to accept his utterances at their face-value. 
Moreover, in their upshot they are similar to the attitude prevailing 
among the early Logical Positivists which is still cherished by a few 
young philosophers, namely that all preceding metaphysicians talked 
nonsense and that the real philosophy which becomes scientific starts 
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with them. In a similar vein it is here said that most of the great 
attists of the ” were mistaken, decorators, charlatans, or even 
prostitutes, and that the real art begins and presumably ends with 
Pablo Picasso. 

All this could be dismissed with a joke as juvenile and childish. 
Picasso, one could say, wants to shock people, and evidently succeeds 
in doing so. Nevertheless, one question remains to be answered. 
How is it possible that the leading European artist talks such non- 
sense, and gives answers which would be fatal to any first-year art 
student? After all, they proclaim a great revolution in art just as some 
contemporaty philosophers claim to have achieved a revolution in 
philosophy. In Picasso’s case it is an iconoclasm in the true sense of 
the term. And our century is apparently impressed by any sort of 
revolution, however arbitrary and repulsive, and however imaginary 
and unreal it may be. 

But, someone may object, is not all this irrelevant? True, any 
historian of art may correct Picasso, but he is after all a great artist — 
and therefore on a higher level than the historians and does not need 
to know the history of his subject. This is quite correct. Nevertheless, 


these utterances are most instructive. They reveal a lack of judgment, 
setious in a great artist. Why does he underrate the great Greek and 
Italian masters, Leonardo and Michelangelo, Rubens and Rembrandt? 
Because he overrates himself and is most interested in being overrated 
by others, and therefore wishes to establish his own superiority by 


denigrating the great artists of the past. 

Recently, in one of my books, I compared Watteau’s Giles, 
Rodin’s La Pensée, and Picasso’s Man with Clarinet, in order to demon- 
strate the loss in form, meaning and value in contemporary art. 
I wrote : 

“ The human mind has here lost its power of giving form, meaning 
and value to its creations. It does not produce a new world, but plays 
with the elements of the real old aaa and of an unborn new world. 
We sense here a great intelligence, great gifts and ability. Picasso 
isa talent of the first order, able to paint in different styles simul- 
taneously. He plays with all possibilities, including that of an unreal 
world. But he does not create a new world. This should not be 
understood as if I reproached Picasso for not being a realist copying 
teality. Far from it. I only state that in this picture his spirit has lost 
the power to create forms and creatures that Jive.” (Jenseits des 
Existentialismus, Stuttgart, 1957, p. 108). 

A few-weeks later I received a letter from a psychiatrist: ‘‘ Now, 
I think, I understand this artist. This man is interested in showing 
his certainly enormous technical ability. His motto is: ‘I am a 
genius. Whatever I do is a work of genius ’.” Exactly, here is the 
key to his work and to his utterances. In his opinion he is a genius ; 
whatever he does and says, even if it is utter nonsense, is a sign of 
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genius. By the half-educated his utterances will be taken as revel- 
ations, and the prices of his pictures and drawings, some of which are 
excellent, will go on soaring. © 

I am here not concerned with an analysis, evaluation or criticism 
of Picasso’s work. It will remain an outstanding landmark in the 
history of art, representative of our century. 

What I want to stress is the following: ~ 

(1) The “case ” Picasso is typical in an age in which the half- 
educated play a preponderant role ; 
~ (2) It reveals a situation which is also apparent in music, in 
literature, in philosophy, and theology. There emerge “ geniuses ” 
who think that whatever they do or say shows genius and that theirs 
is the music, the literature, the philosophy or the theology of the day. 

All this would be harmless if we did not live in an age where the 
dictatorship of the half-educated is not merely a possibility but, alas, 
a stark reality. 


II 


It is necessary to expose this phenomenon, for we shall be told: 
“The ‘ half-educated’ do not exist, they are an abstraction; in 
reality we find only more or less educated individuals.” This is quite 
true. Nevertheless, the dictatorship of the half-educated is a reality. 
We have experienced it in dictatorial states and are able to experience 
it again any day whenever we tune in to their radio stations. 

I am not talking of the dictatorship of the proletariat, That is a 
specific phenomenon, first envisaged by Marx and later realized in 
different forms in the Communist countries. The dictatorship of the 
half-educated forms an integral of these dictatorships and 
becomes visible in their Ku/turpolitik ; but it is sui generis, and is still 
more apparent in the Fascist. counter-revolutions and can also be 
noticed in the Western democracies. 

Is any proof still needed? Whoever has lived in the Third Reich 
knows that in the Nazi party the half-educated prevailed, that the 
leading men, Hitler, Goring, Gébbels, Himmler, Rosenberg, etc. and 
most of those who determined the party-line were half-educated ; 
their influence on the cultural life of the nation, the universities, the 
churches, the press, radio, cinema and art was devastating. Such 
people suppress all thoughts, philosophy, religion, art and literature 
which ate not in accordance with the party-line. They eliminate ot 
destroy the educated classes. They cut out religion. They distort 
facts and truths and are prepared to propagate lies if these are in their 
interest. 

What is openly done by the dictatorial régimes goes on invisibly 
within the democracies. In modern society mass-production and the 
incentive to reach and to impress as many people.as possible secure 
a preponderant role for the half-educated. Their influence is here 
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indirect. They do not dictate like the dictatorial bosses but, because 
they exist in overriding numbers, publishers, journalists, cinema, 
radio and television operators think they must accommodate them- 
selves to their level. The “ general reader,” or rather the idea of him 
in.the head of the producer, dominates the production of books, 
journals and newspapers. By their mere existence the half-educated 
devalue traditional values. They impose their own taste or the lack 
of it, and that, I am afraid, implies in most cases a vulgatization. 
Serious newspapers are slowly transformed into tabloids. (Even 
Picasso is not free from vulgarity: the artists of the Louvre, “ nice 
ptostitutes ”’—bad taste). 

The rise of the half-educated is happening in all countries ; it is a 
necessaty consequence of the upheavals of our century, of wars 
which destroyed the possibility of a real education, of the violent 
communist and anti-communist revolutions, and of the silent moral 
revolutions going on in the Western world. These half-educated are 
full of unspent energies. They are most active and thereby manage 
to get leading positions in society. 


Ill 


But why this analysis?, it may be asked. I am not interested in 
ctiticizing either a single person such as Picasso ot a group of men. 


I want to point to a real danger which we should attempt to avert 
as long as it is still possible. 

An example may illustrate this point. Men act on their beliefs, 
but whereas an educated man preserves the faculty of criticism, 
including self-criticism, an uneducated person lacks this power and 
is therefore capable of blind actions. Let us assume that France will 
turn Communist one day ; this is a real possibility. For France with 
her strong Communist party may one day seek her salvation in an 
alliance with Russia. Let us further assume that an admirer of the 
“Communist ” Picasso becomes art-director, blindly accepting his 
master’s opinions as truth, acts upon them, expels the Greek, Italian 
and French masterpieces from the Louvre, ae them or burns them, 
and fills the whole building with Picassos and with Cubist and post- 
Cubist paintings. You say that this is impossible ; but that is exactly 
what mutatis mutandis has happened in Nazi Germany. 

Those who are unable to accept this, and who still believe in the 
“genius ” of Hitler and in the essness of his friends, may be 
reminded of the facts, summarized in Paul Ortwin Rave’s.Kunstdiktatur 
im Dritten Reich: twenty-eight directors of museums dismissed, 
16,000 exhibits plundered, the French impressionists from Manet to 
Cézanne banned, 1052 pictures of Ernst Nolde, 417 paintings of 
Kokoschka, and 380 works of Barlach excluded. Even Eduard 
Munch and Rembrandt did not escape censure. This mad expulsion 
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of the spirit culminated in the burning of 1,004 pictures and sculptures 
and of 3,825 water colours, drawings and etchings. Indeed, a suicidal 
triumph of the half-educated| 

What can we do to avert a drift in this direction? Generally speak- 
ing, whatever our position, we should never play to the : aprat If 
we happen to be | mero we should not use the allege eneral 
reader” as a yatd-stick for our publications. If we are an editor, a 
writer, a philosopher, theologian, or scientist, we should never 
transform truth om a at tS ; we should never become 
salesmen who would like to sell truth to the greatest possible number 
of people at the cheapest possible price. 

The marketing of truth is one of the greatest cultural evils of our 
time ; for it transforms truth by making it saleable. The saleability 
becomes more or less the deciding factor. Truths and facts disappear 
in the end and are finally replaced by lies and fictions which further 
the ends of the salesman. That happens on a gigantic scale in the 
propaganda of the dictatorial states, and to a lesser degree within the 
democracies. . 

If we ate responsible for wireless and television we should not 
play down to the uneducated, should not truncate and finally eliminate 
the Third Programme nor adjust our music and features to the low 
taste of the masses. On the contrary, we should try to further their 
education, adjust them to higher standards and lead them to a higher 
level. If we are dramatists it is not our business to popularize psycho- 
analytic half-truths, e.g. that sexuality represents he human teality, 
that all men are driven by nothing but sexual desire; and that even 
high-minded persons, such as Alma in Tennessee Williams’ Summer 
and Smoke, sutrender in the end to the animal within them. 

True, as mortal men we are in constant danger of falling and no 
gteat art is needed for depicting falling creatures. But though it is 
our fate to live in an age of decline, nevertheless the demand on us is 
not to decline but to ascend, not to fall but to rise. 
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MopERN philosophy, from Descartes onwards and including the 
present generation of philosophers, can be defined as belief in the devil. 
What gives post-Cartesian philosophy unity is the daemon. Descartes 
invented him, but all the others believe in him. 

Why and how did Descartes invent him? As is well known, 
Descartes, surveying the chaos of past errors, and noticing that even 
the greatest absurdities were believed by someone, hoped that reason 
could lift itself by its own bootstraps and liberate itself from all 
possible error. But to do that one had to start from scratch. Now, 
if you want to start from scratch the main difficulty is to find the 
scratch ; to find that firm ag from which the totally new but safe 
departure is to be made. This is where the. assumption of the devil 
comes in. Assume an evil-minded and all-powerful devil whose aim 
is to frustrate you, and above all to frustrate you in attempts to know 
anything about the world. 

Now try, just try really seriously to make this assurnption and see 
which of your convictions stand up to it: very few, if any. Still, 
there might be some convictions that survived. There may be some 
convictions which even on the assumption of the malignant daemon 
who interferes with us, must still remain indubitably true. If indeed 
there are such, then shey constitute the scratch. They must be the 
bedrock, the firm and truly reliable base, the foundation of a new edi- 
fice. Now just this was the function in Descartes of the assumption 
of the devil: .to use it as an acid test, as a means of isolating that 
which is really certain, from that which only appears so. Note that 
for this it is quite unnecessary for the devil really to exist ; only the 
assumption, not the reality, is required. And as a matter of historical 
fact, Descartes did not believe in his existence. On the contrary, he 
believed that the truth of rigorous thinking was underwritten by a 
benevolent God. 

The particular firm base that Descartes managed to locate by his 
device is well known : I think, therefore I am. I may doubt evety- 
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thing, but the doubt itself is a case of thinking, and therefore I exist. 
Whatever can be doubted, whatever may be suspect as a possible 
front of the devil, one’s own existence cannot. This argument can 
be er in (at least) three ways: as what contemporary 
philosophers would call a pragmatic paradox, as hinging on the fact 
that the occurrence of a doubt is itself an instance of thinking, and 
hence the existence of thought is proved by the very doubt itself. 
Or it can be interpreted as an argument from the certainty and 
indubitability of the immediate data of consciousness. Or again, it 
may be interpreted as the argument that an activity entails an agent, 
a manifestation entails a substance of which it is the manifestation, 
Whichever of these interpretations we adopt, the arguments conveyed 
have interesting subsequent histories. Just what ‘Descartes did with 
his bedrock when he found it doesn’t concern us now. 

For most philosophers after Descartes, the devil was far from 
fictitious. They did not assume his existence, whilst remaining quite 
confident that he did not exist. No, on the contrary, they firmly 
believe that he exists. oa philosophers can be classified 
accotding to how they identified him. 

The first theory was that the devil was our own mind. It was 
our own mind which otganized the systematic misrepresentation 
which Descartes feared but did not really think went on. It is our 
own mind which makes us believe in the existence of things which 
are not truly there, or obscures the existence of those which are. 
There are many variations on this theme. For instance, it may be 
held that our mind misleads us by trusting the senses too much; 
but it has also been supposed that it misleads us through indulgence 
in abstract thought. 

The second major theory is that the devil is history. This theory 
gtew very naturally from the earlier identification of the daemon 
with mind. Thinkers such as Locke or Hume thought they were 
catrying out their investigations into #he human understanding, ot 
human nature as such; that by dissecting the mind they would be 
able to tell us enough about the habits of this.one daemon, so that 
anyone anywhere could be forewarned. Not that Hume, for instance, 
was unaware of something that we may call cultural relativism ; still, 
basically it was the same mind everywhere, the same devil. 

The transition from identifying the daemon with mind to identifying 
him with history came after Kant, and was perhaps implicit in some 
of his views. If for Kant truth was still unique, error was not random. 
Error as much as truth reflected the structure of the mind (perhaps 
mote so); such basic errors as exist are external manifestations of 
something essential in us, and they will for that very reason tend 
to appear in certain patterns. The errors that we find on looking back 
at the history of thought ate not like the random dispersal round the 
bull’s eye, a tedious record of trial and error with more error than 
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trial. On the contrary, they are more like the figures on the Swiss 
clock which appear regularly. 

But if error can be deeply revealing and even have a tendency to 
appear in certain patterns, then why should not the same hold of 
truth? Indeed it is only a small step to such a conclusion. After 
Kant, it was less often taken for granted that mind was manifesting 
itself almost identically in all men. And the source of systematic 
error was no longer to be sought in the mechanics of mind but in 
history, in the temporal, geographical, social background of know- 
ledge. The devil who a with our apprehension of reality 

assumed a new shape. Historicist daemonologies such as the 
Marxist or the —— contain accounts of how the daemonology 
is itself exempt from daemonic distortion, or even of how the daemon 
himself guarantees its truth. . 

This historical devil is far from dead today. But whilst the doctrine 
that man is a slave of history is still alive and kicking, it is not the 
dominant one at present. The ruling daemon at present, at least in 
this country, is enguage. 

The manner in which the linguistic devil developed out of the 
historical one is a subtle business, but there was a logical connection. 
The development went something like this. After Darwin, the daemon 
of history was joined by the related daemon of nature. Naturalism 
accompanied or replaced historism. Under the influence of the 
advance in biology, theories that the daemon is nature flourished. 
Pragmatism is the best known of these. Thinking, valuation, know- 
ledge were all to be seen as natural processes governed by laws 
common to all nature. The tiger’s claw and the giraffe’s neck were, 
fundamentally, the same kind of phenomenon as geometrical reason- 
— the ten commandments. 

is amounted to handing over thought bound and gagged to 
nature. Some philosophers resisted the various isms—psychologism, 
historism, naturalism—that is the interpretation of knowledge and 
truth as the manifestation of this, that or the other power controlling 
thought, controlling us altogether. These philosophers sought refuge 
from these daemons in logic, and entice to a revival of that 
subject that took place towards the end of the last and the beginning 
of this century. The new interest in logic was motivated in part by 
this determination to see thought.as really true and really false, rather 
than as a display of devilish tricks. 

Logic — greatly as a result of the new attention it received, 
though philosophy in the end did not. Problems arose even in logic, 
and in consequence of investigations into the foundations of logic, 
it came to be held that logic is not such an error-impervious strong- 
hold after all. Logic is rooted in language: and thus the modern 
linguistic devil came to be born. 

There is also the quite celebrated psycho-analytic or unconscious 
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daemon, descended from his mind-devil ancestor via- Schopenhauer 
with an infusion from the biological member of the family. 

I have suggested that types of modern philosophy since Descartes 
can be seen as: rival identifications of the daemon as the mind, 5 
history, as biological nature, as the Unconscious mind, as language, 
This might be called comparative diabolics.. But there is another 
interesting way of grading modern philosophers which could be 
called differential daemonology. At one end of the scale we can put 
those who decide to fight, who want to outwit the devil. Having 
come to the conclusion that he exists, that there is something system- 
atically interfering with our pursuit of knowledge, they decide that 
it is their task to find ways and means of getting past him (of devising 
stratagems against him). These are the philosophers who give us 
rules of thought, who supply pre-fabricated methodologies which if 
carefully followed will act as charms against error ; these philosophers 
give us formal recipes for what truth or meaning must be like. They 
see themselves as a kind of Intelligence Service of knowledge, 
ferreting out agents provocateurs amongst us and sending out spies 
to tell us of the enemy’s plans. : 

At the other end of the scale are those who in a way draw the 
logical conclusion from the fact that the daemon is all-powerful. 
If the deceiver is indeed all-powerful, what point in trying to outwit 
him? If the deceiver is all-powerful and systematic, cannot his de- 
ceptions be re-named—*#ruth? Can we not make our submission and 
have done with it? There have been many such collaborationists 
among philosophers. They should hardly be called traitors, though 
the charge of trabison des clercs is in part levelled at them. Yet theirs was 
not treason, for they argued that their policy must prosper, the enemy 
being ex Aypothesi all powerful. Philosophers of this kind do not devise 
strategies, they try to smooth the path of occupation by explaining 
the pointlessness of resisting, and even of wishing that one could 
resist. Pointless lament, used toughly in this sense, became almost 
a technical term in tecent philosophy. (Philosophers of this kind 

lain to us, for instance, Ame it is pointless to wish to know what 

‘things are really like as opposed to what they are like when seen and 
touched by us ; that it is pointless to wish to know truth other than 
as conveyed by some language, and so on). 

Of course, there is no need for every philosopher to be either an 
all-out resister or an all-out collaborationist. Many or most of them 
ate dispersed somewhere along the spectrum separating the two 
extremes. One may consider oneself capable of outwitting the daemon 
in some spheres and not in others. Thus, for instance, Kant stood 
somewhere in the middle. His major work, the three great Critiques, 
is essentially a study of the various habits and doings of the mental 
daemon. The daemon was held to be invincible to the extent that we 
could not do without him, or break his habits, but he was not 
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invincible to the extent of being able to hide his tricks ; at least not. 
after Kant had uncovered them for us. We had to go on living with 
them, but at least we knew what they were. The more pernicious 
ones, those tempting us into wild-goose chases, could be neutralized 
if not extirpated. And in one sphere, Kant deified the daemon ; by 
equating morality with rationality, he equated moral truth with what 
the mind imposed. 

Those who collaborate with the devil often justify it by givin 
him a good character. There is the sociological theory which makes 
out deceit to be important for the sake of social cohesion. A 
man will in some sense subscribe to beliefs which he does not 
really consider true because they are in his view the devices of a 
benevolent daemon, even if no longer an all-powerful one. Thus 
men may subscribe to mythologies which have, they think, desirable 
political or social functions. This is truly a case of helping a poor 
devil who can no longer deceive but who pleads good intentions. 

‘Contemporary philosophy in this country has in the recent decades 
started out from an outlook which intended to outwit the devil by 
means of a perfect language and logic; these were intended as a 
kind of holy water that could keep him at bay. Any time the sulphur 
of metaphysics or of a seemingly insoluble problem was smelt, the 
incantation of a reduction of the problem in good logical grammar 
would restore order. Since then, however, whilst the devil continues 
to be identified with language, there has been an almost complete 
swing over to deifying him. Thus whatever language does is ipso facto 
O.K. The main school, the Oxonians, stand for the enthusiastic 
restoration of Oldspeak. At present they are such enthusiastic 
collaborators that their main joy is hunting out resisters caught with 
some of the old logical weapons still in their hands. 

The most recent version of the linguistic devil is interesting in 
that the sphete in which the devil must be fought has shrunk very 
much indeed. All the common activities, scientific or ordinary, are 
faitly free from undesirable machinations. It is only past philosophical! 
theories, whether metaphysical or  siagedpeny that reveal his doings. 
A curious reversal! In the past, ordinary unreflective experience and 
thought were sometimes considered as the veil past which the 
philosopher must penetrate to find true reality. According to the 
new school, it is the veil which is reality ; the doctrine that it is the veil 
is an illusion, and the only one. Descartes started a new philosophy 
by doubting virtually everything. This new school has started another 
by systematically doubting sotbing. (This is known as Common Sense 
or respect for ordinaty usage). Or to use another parable ; philosophy 
is still seen in terms of Plato’s cave, but the philosopher’s job is now 
said to be to lead us back into the cave. 
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Ir is not customary to deal in the same breath with “ god,” “ unholy,” 
“ paradise,” etc., on the one hand, and “ good,” :“ bad,” “ pretty,” 
etc., on the other. Thus the philosophers’ lists, as well-as analyses, 
of value-terms do not include any terms from the former group. 
The following discussion will I hope change or at least affect all this. 
I also propose to offer a rather complex though (owing to space 
limitations) sketchy account of the entire field.. To forestall mis- 
understandings and at the same time illustrate what I mean by 
“ complex,” let me add that my account does not fit any philosophical 
pigeon-holes; e.g. it cannot be dubbed either “ cognitivist ” or 
“ noncognitivist.”’ 
* * * 

To the question, why we have so-called value- and god-words, the 
common-sense answer is, because there are (or we believe/believed 
there are) values and gods. It is not in any case because we want 
to ejaculate, goad, guide, grade, praise, or whatnot—these are more 
like offshoots, and, besides, we already have expressions for or ways 
of doing these. So it is not surprising that we debate “about” 
values and gods, that we “pray” or think such things as: “X (a man, 
an action, etc.) is, not only worshipped (respected, etc.) by Y, not only 
what the physicist or biologist or psychologist, etc. says it is, but 
also divine (good, etc.)”; that we speak of “ facts and values,” of 
“the science of values,” of “‘ knowledge of the divine,” of “a false 
god,” of “ thinking X wrong,” of “ moral blindness,” of “ natural 
as well as customary or legal rights,” of “ the conventional, physical 
and moral law,” of “‘ one’s * oughting ’ to admire (etc.) X because X is 
beautiful (etc.),” of “liking good things,” of “ good (bad) taste,” 
of “ the dignity (sinfulness) of man,” and so forth. Nor is it sut- 
ptising that the grammar or syntax of “religious” and so-called 
value-terms is “‘ cognitive ” and “ object-ive,” like the one of terms 
for things, organisms, properties, places, etc. 

To i with I maintain that this is an inflationary picture of out 
world. It is vacuous to say that we worship (adore, venerate, pro- 


1 Based on read to the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology, and to The 
University of Noh Carolina Philosophy Club. 5s escacla 
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pitiate, etc.) gods (fear devils, hate villains), It is vacuous to say that 
we like (love, choose, dislike, etc.) value (goodness, fairness, evil, etc.). 
A god (demigod, idol, hero) #s what we worship (yet: “ hero- 
worship ”), just as value és what we like. Or again, the objects we 
wotship are human beings, animals, and so on, not gods; just as the 
objects we like are cakes, sports, etc., not value. Nor do we worship 
objects because they are divine (sacred, saintly); any more than we 
enjoy—or hate—places because they ate paradisiacal—or hellish; or 
we approve of actions because they are moral (just); or we are in 
demand because we are important. We worship objects (real or fanciful) 
because they are, say, huger, more or much more intelligent or skilful 
than we; just as we enjoy places because they are, say, cool, full of 
colouts, and so forth; or we approve of actions because they are, 
say, conducive to the brotherhood of mankind ; or we are in demand 
because we ate, say, the only fiddlers in the village. Similarly, al- 
though we feel shings, we don’t feel va/ues—or divinities (nor of course 
do we value but /ike etc. things). 

The talk of feeling Eg etc.) gods (values) or the presence 
of the divine, like earlier and other cognate talk, if not indeed the 


vety “ god ”’- and, in general, value-terminology itself, must be the 
direct or indirect outcome of some sort of self-deception, say of mis- 
taking “ emoting ” for (or for a mode of) “ cognizing,” of assimilating 
the former to the latter, of turning emotional, volitional, etc., 
responses to things (including perhaps “the world”) into features 


of things, and hence of coming up with additional features, called 
“ divinity,” ‘“‘ beauty,” “ goodness,” etc. Or, if you will, it rests on, 
sustains and perpetrates the myth that “ god ” (“ value ”) is in reality 
an object-word, only perhaps that the object or kind of object it is 
supposed to designate is ethereal—“ super-” or “ non-natural,” 
“ ineffable,” “ wholly other.” The soul too, by the way, seems to 
be accountable in the above manner. One might say, e.g., that it is 
to self-love or the fear of death what, say, beauty is to exhilaration or 
aesthetic appreciation badness to disapproval or sympathy, divinity 
to “the mystical experience ”—“ the experience of the mystery of 
the world” or what R. Otto calls “the numinous experience[s]” 
(minus of course the “ numen ”)—and so on. In any case it is clear 
that the soul not only exhibits value-characteristics, such as “ un- 
identifiability ”; it is also commonly conceived as the most “‘ precious ” 
patt of its bearer. Plato, of course, according to some scholats, 
conceived of the good asa soul. Survival, one might say, is a wish 
masquerading as a belief. 

This point about gy gin 8 (“ the supet- ot non-naturalistic 
fallacy”) may, in part, be elaborated or illustrated as follows. It is 
tather natural and normal for, say, an admirer of the Parthenon 
somehow to turn, unconsciously to be sure, his emotional reaction 
to it into something like a feature of it (which obviously is not quite 
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the same as imputing feelings or emotions—“ a mind ”—to it, ic, 
animism). “’The Patthenon is beautiful ” then serves to express and 
communicate this supposed feature, just as “ ‘The cow is holy ”’ is 
thought, confusedly no doubt, by the Indian to transcribe some sort 
of characteristic—“ holiness ”»—of the cow. Cp. the non- or pte- 
value : “ The music is sad ” (as against “ ‘The music makes me sad ”), 
“God,” to transmute Schleiermacher’s famous statement about 
religion, “is the [reified] feeling of absolute dependence”: it is clear, 
I hope, that some such characterization fits—and fits perfectly—the 
God of negative, so-called, theology (see especially Otto’s Idea of the 
Holy). In other words, we ate not ordinarily satisfied with merely 
saying : “‘ The Parthenon consists of white columns, of such-and-such 
dimensions and arrangement, its physical background is such-and- 
such, and so forth, ‘ moreover I admire it, I derive great pleasure, 
teat delight, from looking at it.” We want toadd: “ It is beautiful,” 
ecling that otherwise our description of the situation is somehow 
incomplete, that by saying “It is beautiful (or divine)” we thereby 
add something to the psychophysical description. (Supernaturalism 
ot Nonnaturalism or, for that matter, Intuitionism then follows as a 
way of providing a rationale for this feeling, this-need). It is worth 
noting that the underlying presumption or assumption here is not 
merely that, in addition to the “ object ” (columns, etc.) and the 
“subject ” (exhilaration, etc.), there is something extra called 
“ beauty” or whatever it may be. For the assumption would be 


inadequately ce by a formula which did allow for this third 


element but which made its occurrence—its existence—dependent 
upon the occurrence and existence of the “subject”; e.g. the 
formula “values ate permanent possibilities of feeling,” or the 
formula “value is bestowed on objects by pleasure (desire, etc.).” 
Indeed, ordinarily even the “ subject ” is predicable of value, is not 
“ value-free ” ; thus we speak of “ good (bad) pleasures ” and so on. 
Again, we commonly have the feeling that the Parthenon or a case 
of cruelty or of suffering (or, in general, whatever it is we sincerely 
or personally admire, abhor, etc.) is “ beautiful ”—“ bad ”—even if 
no one is around to look at it—notice it—or react admiringly— 
revoltingly, sympathetically—to it, or pronounce it beautiful—bad. 
uty/badness, we feel, doesn’t come into, or pass out of, existence 
with out feelings : sutely the Parthenon does not cease to be beautiful 
evety time we go to sleep.—The beauty of the Parthenon is g/ued to it. 
In short, the assumption is rather that values are, of course extra 
somethings but, what is equally important, “ permanent actualities ” ; 
they “ inhere in ” objects, and they do so all the time, whether or not 
they are reacted to, “felt” ; they form as much part of their ostensible 
bearers as the squareness of squate things forms part of those things. 
It is obvious that if this analysis is, in the main, correct, neither 
Naturalism nor Subjectivism can be a satisfactory account either of 
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value (since they leave out the element of deception) or of ordinary, 
dormant assumptions or preconceptions or commitments, including 
those behind our value-disputes to the effect that we argue about 
values as well as (physical, sociological, etc.) facts, and that we contra- 
dict one another while so arguing. The same is true of Emotivism 
and the commentaries which have grown out of the so-called ordinary- 
language movement, both of which are, on the whole, concentrations 
on the derivative, incidental, or peripheral—at best on future states 
of affaits. Nonnaturalism is preferable as a spokesman for common- 
sense, though mistaken as far as reality and value go, for the obvious 
reason that it mistakes an illusion (i.e., roughly, a “ contentless,” an 
“imageless ” illusion) for a reality. Doubtless it is often not clear 
what are the claims of this or that value-theorist ; I mean whether he 
is claiming his theory to be squaring with common-sense, or with 
value, or with reality, or with a combination of these. Further, to 
the objection that common-sense can’t be as systematically mistaken 
as this paper makes it out to be, my reply is that common-sense was 
once thoroughly animistic and superstitious, and in fact in some 
corners of the world it still is. Needless to say, I don’t have to hold 
that at present everybody is deceived in the way I have indicated, nor 
even that we are so taken in every ime we use value-expressions. 


% bd x 


Before concluding I should like to reinforce the thesis underlying 
the foregoing discussion that, roughly, “ religious ” and so-called 
value-notions belong to the same series, stem from the “same” soutce ; 
it goes without saying that according to this thesis it would be specious 
as well as circular to elucidate, say, “god” in terms of some term from 
the other group—to say e.g. that to be a god (or divine) is to be a 
vorthy object of worship: that would be as unsatisfactory as the sup- 
posed clarification of “good” in terms of “fitting,” or of “ethics” in 
terms of “ good reasons.” Moreover, theology—notably negative 
theology, whith, if I may say so, is logically more “ respectable ” 
than systematic or -“ positive” theology—turns out, on this thesis, 
to be largely if not essentially a branch of value-theory in much the 
same sense that Ethical Nonnaturalism is so. The forthcoming dis- 
pa will at the same time shed light on the nature and origins of 

eology. 

Flere thie: let me draw attention to the offhand purely verbal fact 
that there is a patent resemblance and/or relation of derivation 
between “ religious ” and so-called value-words; cp. e.g. “ god” 
and “ good” in English and other tongues. Next, we often use 
“ teligious ” words when we could just as well use so-called value- 
expressions including of course such words as “hero” and words 
ending with “-able” or “ -ible,” e.g. “adorable”; and the other 
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way about. Thus the mountaineer who, looking out of his cabin 
window, exclaims “ What a divine (heavenly) landscape,” could just 
as well have said “ What a beautiful (sublime) landscape”; and 
similarly the lover who, referring to his (her) beloved, speaks of “ my 
goddess (god) ”; or the mother who, referring to her baby, speaks 
of “ my little angel ”, etc. No wonder lay and “ learned ” “ theic” 
discussions ate saturated with so-called value-terms (see e.g. Aristotle’s 
Plato Laws. Met. A, 7, and, albeit not as often, vice versa (see e.g. 
Kant’s ethics and Plato’s discussion of Beauty in Symp. 211¢-212a), 
To a gteat extent it is correct to say that the difference is one of 

sychical intensity, or like the difference between “good” and “excel- 
ent,” “ nice” and “ superb.” ope oe a spectrum-like arrangement 
of all those words.) Cp. also the following : God is commonly con- 
ceived as a perfect being, Satan as an evi/ being, etc. ; and perhaps, 
conversely, good (right) as God’s will. ! 

Next, there are striking, yet likewise unnoticed, symmetries between 
theology and value-theory. Thus, just as “ god ” becomes in theology 
(and no doubt elsewhere too) the name of a “ supernatural substance,” 
so “ good ” for example, becomes in, say, G. E. Moore the name of 
a “non-natural quality” (Princ. Eth.). The parallelism would have 
been perfect, one is tempted to suggest, if oe our theic vocabulary 
consisted of adjectives (“ divine,” etc.) to the exclusion of substantives 
(“ god,” etc.). But maybe Plato effects a symmetry, and indeed not 


only with reference to “ good ” (Rep. vi-vii on the Good as agency, 
etc.) but also, perhaps, with reference to “ beautiful ” (Symp. 210-211). 
There is, moreover, Plato’s follower Plotinos. (Cp. further Plato’s 
“ stepping-stones to Beauty ” (b.) with Otto’s “ gradual manifest- 
ation of the Holy,” op. cit., esp. pp. 121 ff., 62 ff.). 

Again, just as some theologians, from before Augustine to after 
Otto, stop (or perhaps would like to stop) at the reiteration “‘ God is 


God,” proclaim the “‘ ineffability ” and “ wholly otherness ” of God, 
so Moore and, in a similar way, Plato state that “ good is good and 
not another thing”; and, ermore, the former declares the 
“ indefinability,” as well as “ simplicity,” of good, and the latter, the 
“* ineffability ” and “ elusiveness ” of the good (cp. e.g. Rep. 508e ff, 
Phil.) and the “ purity ” of Beauty-Absolute. In passing it is interesting 
to note that one could, anyway to a certain extent, subscribe to at least 
some of the above characterizations and yet cling to this paper's 

osition, i.e. to different reasons for saying, e.g. with Moote, that 
“good” is, ostensively or pataphrastically, “ indefinable.” Next, just as 
in theology (and doubtless outside too) object-reification has generated 
faculty-reification—*‘ the religious (sixth) sense ”—so too in value- 
theory. That is, Ethical Intuitionism is to Ethical Nonnaturalism 
what, say, Religious Divinationism—or Numinous Intuitionism—is 
to Religious Su turalism. It is worth adding that to the classical 
argument for the so-called ineffability of God there is’ this retott, 
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among others (I ~ I have indicated, be it vaguely, how such an 
argument comes to be made at all). But first the argument: “ There 
is an experience, a sense, whose object cannot be described because 
it is totally unlike the objects of the other senses, and our language 
and conceptual frameworks derive from and pertain exclusively to 
these other, ordinary senses.” And now the retort: “If this experi- 
ence is genuine and as old as it is alleged to be (according e.g. to Otto 
it is virtually as old as mankind) it surely would by now have acquired 
a language and set of concepts of its own, thus enabling us to describe 
the alleged object and fill the alleged gap. How is it that the ‘ ordinary’ 
senses Of sight, touch, etc., have afl managed to acquire their own 
peculiar, as well as overlapping, vocabularies: to sight there cor- 
respond, e.g. colour-words, to touch such words as ‘ hard,’ * smooth,’ 
etc., and so on for the remaining senses. It is very strange that if 
there is such an ‘all-important,’ as well as sui generis, sense it hasn’t 
got something the piebeian senses have all cherished since times 
immemorial.” It may be added that often people proclaim the 
ineffability or unconceptualizability of some X (whether object or 

tience) on the ground, in the last analysis, that ““ X” is not X. 
But obviously this wouldn’t be talking or thinking, but duplicating. 
Language and thought can no more be what they are about than flags 
can be the nations they represent. According to this reasoning 
nothing is effable and conceptualizable. Also, it is not an argument for 
the “ ineffability ” of feelings or of deep experiences to say that their 
terms do not convey them to those who never had them. For the 
latter applies also to non-emotion words, e.g. colour-words. Yet 
who concludes that therefore colours are “ ineffable ”? 

Finally, even the theologian’s talk of God’s “attributes” 
(omniscience, etc.) finds its parallel in value-theory ; e.g. in Plato’s 
“marks ”—or “signs ”—of the good viz. adequacy, independence, 
truth, knowledge, skill, etc. (Philebus). (Cp. C. D. Broad’s notion of 
“ good-making characteristics,” Philos. X XI). It is true that, by 
contrast with Plato’s marks, the theologian’s attributes, taken jointly 
anyhow, will perhaps not survive scrutiny. Also, whereas the 
theologian’s attributes are, let us say, “ constituents ”—attributes—of 
God, Plato’s marks are instead signals of goodness: goodness is 
elusive, “‘ cannot” (I am quoting) “ be pinned down ” (cp. Moote’s 
“open question argument ”’). So the parallel is not quite exact ; but 
then the talk of God’s attributes is not quite negative theology. I 
scatcely need to point out that these “ attributes,” these “‘ marks,” 
ate what the theologian or Plato (or whonot) reveres, admires, 
aspires to, etc. The only or main trouble is, of course, that they 
qualify, or are qualified by, not a reality but a reification. 
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To-day there is but one religious dogma in debate : What do 
you mean by “God”?—WHrITEHEAD, Religion in the Making. 


WHATEVER you mean by God is sure to be quite different from the 
understanding of one or both of these thinkers. My hope is that as 
you read this imaginary dialogue even your negative reactions to the 
thoughts expressed in it will help you to define and refine your own 
thinking about God. If this is the case, you will be able to see mote 
truth than fancy in Whitehead’s saying, “‘ A clash of doctrines is not 
a disaster—it is an opportunity.” * 

The figure of ships racing on the rolling main well represents the 
ideal comparison of thinkers. Too often our comparisons not only 
anchor the vessels in harbour but put them in mothballs as well! In 
contrast to such failures to compare, the conversation imagined below 
would have actually borne the whiff of the sea and the bite of salt if 
I could have eavesdropped upon it and transcribed it literally. Oh, 
that, on the afternoon of this conversation, I might have been 


mer epa into an unnoticed but attentive fly on the wall! 


Failin t, I have, of course, depended upon the books of both 
men, but I have also had access to Nels Ferré’s accounts of actual 
conversations between him and Alfred North Whitehead. And I have 


* Science and the Modern World (New York : The Macmillan Co., 1946), p. 266. In the conversation 
pnd this book will be indicated by the symbol SMW. Other symbols for Whitehead’s books 


: Religion in the Making (New York : The Macmillan Co., 1926). 
; The Aims of Education (New York : The Macmillan Co., pra 
PR: Process and Reality (New York : The Macmillan Co., 1929). 
: Adventures of Ideas (New York : The Macmillan Co., 1933). 
: Dialogues of Alfred North Whitebead, as recorded by Lucien Price (Boston : Little, 
Brown and Co., 1954). 
— for Ferré’s works will be : . 
be Christian Fellowship (New York and London : and Brothers, 1940). 
Evil and the Christian Faith (New York and London : and Brothers, 1947). 
: The Christian Understanding of God (New York : Harper and Brothers, 1951). 
: Meeting God Ti the Bible (Nashville, Tenn.: The Upper Room, 1954), a pamphlet. 
istic Higher Education (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954). 
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allowed my fancy to supply certain details which I felt were consistent 
with the sources.’ 

In conversation there is seldom time to develop a subject adequately. 
Sparks may be struck off, but only in lengthy and systematic writings 
can fires be both built and banked. Furthermore, actual conversations 
do not usually follow a detailed or tightly integrated outline ; neither 
does this imagined one. 

Though the scene is laid in Whitehead’s study at Harvard, Ferré 
is imagined here not as a student but as a rapidly maturing teacher 
and writer returned for an afternoon visit with his honoured professor 
shortly before the latter’s death in 1947. 

The study is in a state of relaxed disarray. The ceiling-to-floor 
shelves are filled with books on many subjects—from ancient Roman 
history to modern art, education, business, sciences, and philosophy. 
Books also lie about on the floor and on the desk. The latter is 
comfortably covered with mail and other signs of writing done and 
to be done. 

Ferré has just seated himself and now turns a friendly, intensely 
interested look toward his philosopher-friend. One might almost say 
that in this gaze and in this study Sweden and England are having an 
American encounter. The blond hair, intense blue eyes, and ever so 
slight accent of Ferré reflect his Swedish origin just as Whitehead’s 
benign and poised demeanour reflect the best English breeding. But 
these men ate both American citizens at the time of this conversation ; 


they meet not so much as representatives of different cultural back- 
grounds as of different approaches to the truth which makes men 
either mad or free. Both are committed to education as a quest for 
truth as well as a transmitter of truth. But Ferré is a theologian and 
pursues a primarily religious goes while Whitehead is a REIT 


Although not irreligious, he ursued his quest largely independ- 
ently organized cows ‘ c oa 

Ferré’s interested gaze becomes a questioning one. The question 
crystallizes, and a conversation has begun. 

Ferré: Professor Whitehead, why id you introduce the word 
“God ” into your lectures and books? 

Whitehead: Do you really want to talk about a word? 

P ; No, but I suppose if we’re to talk at all we must talk with 
words | 

W: The trouble is, it’s so easy to become embroiled in talk about 
talk. In the Garden of Eden, A saw the animals before he named 
them. In too much of modern educational practice, students name 
the animals before they see them. The learned world is frequently 
tame because it has never been scared or scarred by facts (AE, p. 79). 

F; So you introduced “ God” into your philosophy because he 
was a fact which scared you? 

1Dr. Ferré has seen this article and given it his general approval. 
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W: Hardly! I am by no means a Calvinist. 

F: Did you have some sort of experience which made God a 
reality for you? 

W: If i did, I’m afraid I couldn’t convey much of it to you by 
description (AI, 370). Besides, the way in which an insight is gained 
is not so important as the way in which it is tested. Apart from some 
method of testing seers, perhaps it is safer-to stone them in some 
merciful way. (FR, 53). 

F: I agree in part. What cannot be tested should not be taught, 
(HE, 36). 

W: But unimaginative testers perhaps deserve to be stoned quite 
as much as the seers. 

F: Thete you’ve said even more! To argue that a thing doesn’t 
exist because it can’t be got into a laboratory or analysed chemically 
is to restrict the nature of reality quite unnecessarily. 

W: But aren’t we suggesting adequacy of explanation as well as 
tested validity for our criteria? Adequacy isn’t “ tested,” at least not 
in any natrow sense of the word. So perhaps we shouldn’t stone the 
seers after all. 

F : I took it you were ironic when you said that we should. 

W: I was, in part at least, but you commented on it so seriously 
that I wondered if you caught my full meaning. I said it would be 
safer, not necessarily better, to stone them., Sometimes it’s very 
difficult to test a seer’s pronouncements. New methods of testing 
must be devised. Or time must be allowed to elapse before aay method 
can be used legitimately. 

F: As you know, many of our colleagues scorn a “ half-tested ” 
theory. 

W: I am immensely annoyed by their smugness. As though 
amassing facts, however carefully, could. replace the formulation of 
daring hy theses! (D, 63). Men grow in the attempt, however 
unsuccessful, to conceive of the whole of reality at one sweep. 

re Well, to come to the heart of the matter, what do you think 
reality is? 

' W (After a look of glistening hesitancy)': It matters and it has 
consequences.” 

F: You indicate even in this brief sentence that reality is process 
rather substance—that it does rather than just /s in some static sense. 

W: I also want to indicate the importance and the dynamic 
quality of relationship. A simple illustration will show why this 
concept is important. A traveller who is lost asks, “ Where am I?” 
He: should ask, “ Where are the other places?” He has got his own 
body but he has lost them. You cannot even locate yourself without 
a sense of relationship, for we live in a highly interrelated world. 


1D, 36. 
1 gi Ege HE SEG EE AD One Ee My Ferré. 
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F: The push of history in the invention of such things as A-bombs 
is forcing us to become more and more aware of that interrelationship. 
... You will excuse me for asking you to explain things which are 
set forth so fully in your books. 

W: That is quite all right. If my books—and yours—are not for 
life and for it here and now, even in this conversation, then we need 
to write some which ate. The ideas in our books need to be tested 
in all kinds of new contexts. This moment affords one of those 
contexts, so ask on. 

F: You have said somewhere that God is an exemplification of, 
rather = an exception to, your metaphysical principles. How is 

that so: 
| W: The concept of God is necessary to explain the two aspects of 
reality I referred to a minute ago. First: it matters ; in other words, 
there is value in the world. Second: it has consequences ; in other 
words, dominant and contrasting themes arise in the flux of the 
world, and they illustrate continuity and variation—“ consequences ” 
of what has gone before. The continuity of dominant occasions with 
its contemporaries and predecessors is what I call “ order.” “ God ” 
is necessary to explain the presence of value and order in the world. 

R, 248). 

OP You must have skipped a step in your argument. Why is 
“God” necessary to adhe the presence of order and value? 
Couldn’t you say that order and value just happened? 

W: Of course I could! But I don’t, and I think you know why. 
If we’re going to understand reality at all, then we must believe 
that reality is understandable. This assumption has proved fruitful, 
especially in science, so with proper qualification it must be true. 
Now an understandable universe must involve what I call the 
ontological principle. (PR, 67, 73). 

F: And you mean by that? 

W: Simply this: Everything comes from somewhere, from 
something. This leads me to say... 

F (interrupting) : God? 

W (smiling benignly): Now who’s skipping steps? But that’s 
where I come out. Novelty is never absolutely discontinuous from 
actuality, but, since it s novelty, it includes something which actuality 
did not have before. That “ something,” before it is actualized, is 
what I call an “ eternal object.” In line with the ontological principle, 
it is necessary to say that the eternal objects are actualized by some- 
thing which exists. That “something” is God who first envisages the 
eternal objects and then actualizes and, to some extent, orders them. 

F: Do they exist? : 

W: In a way, that is, in God’s envisagement of them. But to 
differentiate them from temporal actuality it is better to say that they 


subsist. 
1 PR, 73. On p. 32 “eternal objects ” are listed among “‘ The Categories of Existence.” 
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F: Do you think God truly exists? 


W: Yes, but not in time—at least what I call his primordial nature | 


does not. Of course, that is an abstraction of God, not God. My 
God must exist in order to have explanatory value. He entertains the 
eternal objects (which he does not create) in such a way as to lure 
actuality toward a partial realization of them. Then he entertains 
the realizations of them in such a way as to harmonize them and to 
free himself from any inhibitions of intensity by reason of discordance, 

F: You’re not saying that God is ridding the world of all dis- 
cordance? 

W: God bless me, no! Such harmonies as are in the world are a 
result of God’s luring the world toward the harmonies of the eternal 
objects which he envisages. But the harmonies of the world are by 
no means dominant in the world. Disharmonies exist on every hand. 

F: Tm interested in where these disharmonies. come from and 
what if anything you think God is doing with them. .. . But another 
question is more urgent: Why did you not use the term “ God” 
earlier in your writing and lecturing? | 

W: Because I didn’t need it. As you know, most of my early work 
concerned mathematics. Now even if it had concerned philosophy 
(which to some extent it did), readers should not expect me to 
imprison my thinking in my early books. 

F: But your critics also raise the objection that you employed a 
traditional term, “God,” for your quite untraditional meaning. 

W: A wotd is just a squeak. One is as good as another except for 
usage. To extend knowledge means, at least in part, to extend and 
improve the meaning of words. Besides, the fact that my meaning 
is untraditional is not what irritates people. As a matter of fact, my 
meaning is not untraditional. What irks people is that I’ve picked the 
wrong ttadition—the Hellenic rather than the Hebraic. Quite frankly, 
I much prefer Plato to Paul. 

F: I can’t go along with you there. I consider Romans the most 

adequate biel philosophy of history ever written. 
. W: Don’t misunderstand me. The Bible, as I see it, is the most 
influential book ever written. It’s a shame that the Jews receive so 
little credit for it, but that’s their own fault because they insisted 
that every word of it was dictated by God! (D, 110). 

F: You say the Bible has been the most influential book. What 
kind of an influence do you think it has exerted? 

W: Both good and bad. 

F:; Well, to be specific, what has been its good contribution? 

W: Its suggestion of infinitude. (Abruptly standing and speaking 
with passionate intensity) Here we are with our finite beings and 
physical senses in the presence of a universe whose possibilities are infinite, and 
even though we may not apprehend them, those infinite possibilities art 
actualities. (D, 133-134). 
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F: (excitedly): That’s a wonderful start, all except the last state- 
ment which doesn’t quite make sense to me just as it is. But how has 
® the Bible’s influence been bad? 

W: (remaining standing thoughtfully and silently for 2 moment 
and then seating himself): The trouble with the Bible has been its 
interpreters, who have whittled down that sense of infinitude into 
quite limited concepts, and I think the first Christian interpreter of 
Jesus was the worst, Paul. (D. 134). : 

F: You forget the words in I Corinthians: “ Eye hath not seen, 
nor eat heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love him.” Furthermore, 
you may have forgotten that in Romans Paul bursts out with, “ O the 
depth of the riches and wisdom and knowledge of God! How 
unseatchable are his judgments and how inscrutable his ways!” 
There you certainly have suggestions of infinitude! 

W: lL agree, but that is just one side of Paul. It’s when he begins 
to talk about the arbitrary potter and his vessels of wrath that my 
stomach turns. 

F: Perhaps your stomach would not turn if you took Paul at his 
word in I Corinthians xiii (where he calls love “ the greatest of these ”’) 
and really interpreted and judged everything else he said or wrote 
in the light of love. 

However that may be, the fact remains that you accept some 
significant parts of the “ supposed revelation ”—for instance, what 
you: call the “tenderness ” of God. Paul himself bases his plea for 
Christian love upon the love God showed in Christ crucified. 

W: That love was shown far more by Christ than by Paul, I 
suspect. But I weary you with my perhaps unreasonable aversion 
to Paul. You do well to remind me that at least part of your so-called 
revelation is significantly valid—the part directly concerned with 
Christ. His life was not an exhibition of overruling power. Its glory 
is for those who discern it, and not for the world. It has the decisive- 
ness of a supreme ideal, and that is why the history of the world 
divides at this point. (RM, 57). 

F; This decisiveness of which you speak involves the tremendously 
significant fact that the highest exception is also the fullest possible 
potential exemplification. The exceptionally high exemplifies reality 
as a whole if reality is truly “going somewhere.” It is, as I see it, 
and that ‘‘ somewhere ” is the eventual freedom and faithfulness of 
all men in fellowship with their God. 

W: 1 don’t believe the exceptionally high in history points quite 
%0 far, but I do believe that it points. Coming back to the ontological 
ptinciple, history’s highest must come from something like it. It 
can’t just happen. Fae 
_F: But why do you doubt that the highest points so far as I have 
indicated? 
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W: Because I suspect that you want to use this expected happy 
ending to save the hoe of your Sovereign Creator whose present 
work obviously leaves much to be desired. Don’t you want to say 
that this world, in view of the end toward which it is moving, is 
quite satisfactory as a means toward that end? 3 

F: Yes. 

W: But the actual world as a whole is quite un-Christlike and 
imperfect. The Leibnizian theory of the “ best of possible worlds ” 
is at: audacious fudge. (PR, 74). The immanence of God gives reason 
for the belief that pure chaos 1s intrinsically impossible. At the other 
end of the scale, the immensity of the world negates the belief that 
any state of order can be so established that beyond it there can be 
no progtess. Tennyson’s phrase, 


... one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves, 


ptesents a fallacious conception of the universe. (PR, 169). 

F: But if this “ far-off divine event ” was not just an end but also 
a new beginning of a creative, joyful epoch, it wouldn’t involve that 
fallacy. Not that philosophers can “establish” the fact that it is 
coming. They cannot do that, nor can anyone else, for the simple 
reason that the future cannot be observed until it is here. But 
philosophers usually do not even speculate very freely about it, since 
they are concerned to explicate the world as it is observable here and 
now. It is left to theologians, as I understand their task, to explain 
the present more adequately in terms of God’s ultimate victory as 
suggested by his partial victory in the past and present. 

W: Doyou teally put much stock in this idea of a coming Kingdom 
of God? 

* F: Not as traditionally pictured. 

W: I would rather go to Limbo, where I could meet the Greek 
philosophers and Roman statesmen and exchange ideas (D, 134), than 
to Heaven or the Kingdom as traditionally pictured. . 

F: But coming back to revelation: I still contend that your 
aversion to it is produced at least as much by the idea as by the actual 
content of what Christians call revelation. 

W: All right, I'll confess: The concept itself does cause me some 
difficulty. Do you know why? : 

F: Because you dislike the emphasis upon the supernatural which 
seems to underlie it? 

W: Yes. ) 

F: This, too, I can understand without fully agreeing with you. 
New insights may be explained in terms of fortuitous emergence. 
Such explanation can claim economy of interpretative ara but 
the concept of revelation (and, I might add, creation) fulfils far better 
the principle of sufficient reason. Doesn’t it seem unlikely that 
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individual speculation can achieve any important discovery of truth 
unless it be in touch with a reality greater than itself and its natural 
world? (CF, 27). _ 

W: The thing which I believe needs to be discussed is, just what 
kind of a relationship exists between your “ greater reality ” and man? 
F: It’s a relationship in which freedom is the present fact and 
cteativity within fellowship the living possibility. 7 

W: But is this a mutual, give-and-take relationship? 

F: To this extent: depends in some sense on the world. 
However, the world depends much more on him. For example, 
God gives to man not only existence but also revelation and redemp- 
tion. The world does not return to God anything comparable. 

W: I differ. For me it is as true to say that God depends upon the 
world as it is to say that the world depends upon God. Hence, it is 
as true to say that the world reveals something to God as it is to say 
that God reveals something to the world. God does not reveal the 
same thing that the world reveals, but since the two revelations 
complete each other, one cannot be said to be more necessary than 
the other. (PR, 528). 

F: I agree that the world reveals something to God, but I hold 
that the ultimate outcome of that worldly revelation is already known 
to God whereas the ultimate character of God’s future revelation is 
known only to himself and to such as have been granted glimpses of 
it by him. My faith in revelation is just one aspect of my ith in 
God as the primary order of existence. 

W: I must reject your distinction between eminent and deficient 
being. 

Fe That distinction does not mean that the other two orders of 
existence—man and nature—are not real; it simply means that they 
ate not primary and are hence derivative and dependent. 

W: Since I do not believe in paying metaphysical compliments to 
God, I cannot share your view. In sole acisiciets I should explain that 
this rejection is pecans largely due to'my abhorrence of Aristotle’s 
immovable, implacable Absolute. 

F; And what do you find wrong with Aristotle’s Absolute? 

WV: Simply the notion that there is an entity “ which requires 
nothing but itself in order to exist.” It is true that God as cause does 
hot require this particular world, but he requires some world, and 
the world required must not entirely supplant, but rather arise out 
of, the world which already exists. (RM, 108). 

F; One value of this intimate relatedness between God and the 
world is that if God were “ wholly other” we could not know him. 
(CUG, 252)... . But I would like to pursue your reference to 
Aristotle’s God a bit further. Do you think that the world affects 
all of God? 

W: No, God’s primordial nature is unchanged, by reason of its 
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final completeness. But this derivative nature is affected by the 
creative advance of the world. (PR, 524). 

F: What exactly is this primordial nature of God? 

W: It is God’s envisagement of all the ideals or possibilities which 
are in some kind of relation to that envisagement and yet are never 
reducible to God or to God’s activity." 

F: Is God conscious in his primordial nature? 

W: No, fot consciousness is a complex integration of the mental 
with the physical, and the primordial nature is mental only. But | 
think I perceive the tenor of your questions. Perhaps I can give 
' you even firmer ground on which to base the objection you are about 
to raise by reading you a paragraph from Process and Reality. .'Thete 
on the shelf behind you. Please hand it to me. ... Thank you. Hete, 
beginning on page 160, I have written : | 

He, in his primordial nature, is unmoved by love for this particular, or 
that particular. . . . In the foundations of his being, God is indifferent alike 
to preservation and to novelty. He cares not whether an immediate occasion 
be old or new, so far as concerns derivation from its ancestry. His aim for 
it is depth of satisfaction as an intermediate step towards the fulfilment 
of his own being. His tenderness is directed towards each actual occasion 
as it arises. 


F: That does allow me to put my question directly. Isn’t your 
God in his primordial nature just as immovable and self-contained 
as Aristotle’s? 

W: Are you forgetting my reference in the last part of this 
patagraph to the fulfilment of God’s own being by old and new 
occasions? Are you also forgetting my expression “ his tenderness ”? 

F: No, but such expressions puzzle me in view of the first part 
of the quotation in which you clearly state that he is “‘ unmoved by 
love ” in his primordial nature. My question basically is: How can 
you hold the primordial and consequent natures of God together? 
Doesn’t your God suffer from a split personality? 

W: No more than you or I do! Don’t you ever feel that your 
ideals and the possibilities for your life exist regardless of what you 
do with them? Don’t you ever find yourself concluding that though 
petmanence and flux don’t seem to belong together logically, still 
they are together in life and that we just have to make the most of 
them intellectually? 

F: (musing and then replying with quiet intensity): Of course 
I have had these thoughts. In fact, I would express them somewhat 
as you have done. Thete is a steadiness of purpose and character 
and wisdom in God which no tem change—however calamitous— 
can shake. God is incomparably less hurt than a robust athlete would 
be if he put his thigh between a slowly falling pebble and an infant's 
face, or between a trembling leaf and a crawling ant. Yet these 

1 Ferré thus interpreted Whitehead’s meaning here in a letter written to the writer. 
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illustrations fail to signify the immense difference between God’s full 
glory and our sufferings, or for that matter our joys, both of which 
are but for a moment. A mother’s dismay at hearing her infant 
when something is taken away from him which he should not have, 
might suggest my meaning. The mother is saddened by the infant’s 

ing only because 4e is temporarily sad and does not know better. 
Similarly God knows and cares about his infants’ troubles, but -his 
purposes and joy are so steadfast and beyond doubt, he so knows 
and rejoices in the end of the process, in the sharing of his creative 
joy, that his sympathy does not dampen or detract from his intrinsic 
glory and sara well-being. (ECF, 73-74). The thing which a 
plaque in King’s Chapel, Boston, says of a certain preacher is 
eminently true of God: He is 

One who could share the whole world’s tears, 
And still be glad. 

W: With much of this I heartily agree. 

F: We seem to agree that God has a permanence unaffected by 
chance or change. Wherein do you think we differ? 

W: In our understanding of the nature of the permanence in God. 
This permanence, as I conceive it, consists simply in God’s primordial 
completeness. He envisages all of the possibilities now. He can 
enjoy them now ; no actualities past, present, or future can disturb 
him. Permanence in God as you seem to picture him consists primarily 
in the sturdiness and winsomeness of his purpose. It definitely has 


more of a futute reference than my concept. It also is more concerned 
with patching ~ ot transforming actuality. 


F:; On the whole, I think your “ possibilities ” have run rampant 
with your philosophy. This is particularly dangerous, when you 
tegatd evil as only the exclusion of possibilities. Then what might 
have been assumes as much importance as what is and what is becoming. 
God no longer rules and conditions possibilities, but they rule and 
condition him. God thus becomes not only tragic but pathetic. 

W: God offers rather than rules the possibilities. He makes them 
available for the best possible actual aim. It is true that I conceive 
evil to consist in the fact that he cannot actualize all of them to make 
more vatied and full the harmony of actuality. 

F: I believe that mystically you go beyond this primacy of pattern 
over process and even ovet God ; but the heart of your metaphysical 
position, it seems to me, is your preference for mathematics in the 
interpretation of the good and its relevance to. process. 

: I intend to keep pattern and process in realistic balance. 

F: Nevertheless, it seems to me that becoming, for you, is still a 
good deal of Plato’s trying ever to fit the patterns of creation to the 
teceptacle of flux. There is purpose én your process, but there is no 
purpose for process, no destiny of creation as history. My desire as a 
theologian is to show that the love revealed in Christ more fully 
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explains the meaning, power and direction of becoming than does 
either your idea of creativity or your idea of pattern coming into the 
midst of this creativity. (CUG, 24). 

W: Until you bring forth further evidence, I must continue to 
believe that the Hebrews made a mistake in trying to conceive of God 
as creating the world from the outside, at one go. An all-foreseeing 
Creator who could have made the world’ as we find it now—what 
could we think of such a being? If he foresaw all, why did he allow 
such horrible imperfections that it was necessary to send his only son 
into the world to suffer torture and death? (D, 370). 

F: You are willing to say that Jesus possessed the decisiveness of 
a supteme ideal because of his suffering love. Why, then, are you 
unwilling or unable to move that characteristic right back into the 
nature of God—not separating but uniting what God did in creation 
and what Jesus did in redemption? Could full redemption come ina 
world which was not precarious? Wouldn’t any really pedagogic 
process involve risk and ambiguity? 

W: This much I can say: There is a general tendency in the 
universe to produce worthwhile things, not by fiat but by persuasive- 
ness. That tendency is of a divine nature, but I do not believe that it 
is omnipotent. Other and powerful forces work against it. (D, 370). 

F:-Your view is founded, I believe, upon a conceptual freezing 
of process at the present point in history—a rather arbitrary procedure 
in view of the vast reaches of space and time and in view of the 
direction you perceive process to be taking even now. But one last 
question: Do you consider your total outlook more aesthetic than 
religious? 

W: No, though it may unconsciously be just that. Beauty is very 
important to me, but the most beautiful sight is that of a worshipping 
congregation. And the acting subject of worship as well as its 
reposing object is God, who is the unity within the universe which 
gives the sense of holiness and the sense of supreme guidance towards 
the best possible.” 

_ F: You have been most gracious. I cannot allow this conversation 
to close without expressing to you my sense of indebtedness for your 
vision of an alive and interrelated universe. 

W: Thank you. It will be interesting to compare notes again in 
a few years. 

F: Ot in a few billion years? 

W: That would be interesting! 

1 From a conversation between Whitehead and Ferré, as related to me by Dr. Ferré. 
2 Quoted by Ferré from another personal conversation which is recorded in substantially this 
form in Faith and Reason (New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1946), p. 196. 
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In recent yeats it has become fashionable in certain quarters to talk 
of a renewed meeting between Judaism and Christianity. It is not 
denied that such meetings have taken place in the past ; but theology 
being a militant science, these meetings were anything but “dialogues” 
—in spite of Justin Martyr and his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew. 
The modern slogan, which makes use of a term popularized by a 
certain type of existentialism or “ philosophy of communication,” 
thus implicitly draws a line between its own endeavours and the 
whole traditional body of previous utterances on the subject by 
theologians, journalists, apologists, philosophers and historians. 
(These descriptive nouns are not mutually exclusive). It may be useful, 
in the circumstances, to examine briefly the changes in historical 
situation that have brought about the new demand and to analyse 
some of its implications. 

Prima facie it might seem as if no new material could be yielded by 
such a dialogue. The beliefs, phenomenological structures, mental 
and social attitudes and basic orientations of Judaism and Christianity 
have been described and compated over and over again. Their 
respective types of monotheism, Messianic belief, attitude to the 
Law ot to History, piety, etc., have been discussed, analysed and 
contrasted almost ad nauseam. Evidently the fresh demand does not 
envisage new insights but, in the first instance, an atmosphere of 
mutual appreciation and sympathy in which, for the sake of genuine 
human and spiritual contact, each partner to the debate or dialogue 
should repress his triumphant assertion of unquestionable enpetlenty: 
It is equally evident that this repression is a matter of dialectical 
(or “ dialogual ”) method only. If it were serious and radical, the 
partners to the dialogue would simply be human beings and not 
deserve the specifications “ Jew ” and “ Christian.” 
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For the first and foremost question in this new enterprise ought 
to be: who are the partners in this dialogue? What exactly turns a 
dialogue between two individuals into a communication between 
Christian and Jew? And is this the same as a dialogue between 
“ Christianity ” and “ Judaism”? It seems to be generally admitted 
that a “ dialogue ” between institutions comes pretty close to being 
, a contradiction in terms and in fact no such*thing is as yet envisaged 
between the Church (whether visible or invisible) and the Synagogue 
(whatever that may mean). It should, moreover, be obvious that a 
supreme magisterium, even with the best will in the world, can only 
guide and teach but never engage in dialogues. From the Jewish 
point of view it might seem ungracious to enquire what the word 
Christian means for the purpose of the dialogue. Does it refer to the 
one infallible Church, holy, Apostolic, Catholic and Roman? To the 
Seventh Day Adventists? To the Christadelphians, or to the Churches 
affiliated to the Ecumenical Council? Or does it simply mean all 
Christians united on a formula so broad that no good Christian would 
bother to subscribe to it? One suspects that such a formula is easily 
found when the dialogue goes on between a liberal Christian and an 
even mote liberal Jew ; or else that the Jewish partner simply chooses 
his brand of Christianity (say Reinhol Niebuhr) and then :proceeds 
to “ dialogue ” with it. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that the dialogue is conducted 
neither by institutions nor by appointed spokesmen, but by individuals 
whose only qualification is their stronger or vaguer sense of identifi- 
cation with and “ belonging ” to one of the two more or less well- 
defined religious-historical-social complexes called Christianity and 
Judaism respectively. The precise co of these individuals to 
theit respective groups or institutions may vary. Some may speak 
under the encouraging but watchful eye of their ecclesiastical authotri- 
ties who may them up any minute (this seems to be the case 
with the Catholic “ dialogicians ”), Others may act on the assumption 
that there is no institutional authority and that all speech concerning 
the Faith is a matter of preset commitment to Jesus and to the 
Word (this seems to describe the attitude of many Protestants). Others 
again may embark on the venture as devout and sincere but completely 
unfettered free-lances (this may be true for most Jewish participants). 
By and large it seems as if the more sanguine among the Christian 
partners in the dialogue are a few “ odd men out ” whose theology is 
viewed with apprehension by their colleagues and superiors, and 
whose attitude is quite often nourished by a strange mixture of the 
old missionaty ideology together with a bad conscience about the 
record of Christian love for Israel during the last two millennia. If 
the Jewish participants cannot so easily be described as “‘ odd men 
out,” this is due mainly to the disconcerting fact that the ecclesiastical 
anarchy of Judaism makes it rather diffi to decide who is “ in” 
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and who “ out,” not to speak of the criteria of oddity. It is doubtful 
whether James Parkes’s theology of two equally valid and comple- 
mentaty revelations (Sinai and Golgotha) has commended itself to 
either Anglican bishops or practising Jews, or whether Franz 
Rosenzweig’s impressive and profound analysis of Church and 
Synagogue is really much more than a tortuous and unconvincing 
apology explaining why a Jew (é casu Franz Rosenzweig) should not 
become a Christian whereas the rest of the world ought to. 

This rather chaotic situation does not necessarily detract from the 
significance of the desited dialogue. On the contrary, it may well be 
argued that the only dialogue which is possible at all and which 
can hold any promise for the future is the one engaged in by true 
individuals, free-lances, outsiders and all those who in spite of their 
sense of identity and “belonging” are essentially spiritual exiles 
from their original religions. For that reason the problem whether 
there is such a thing as a properly constituted Pere spiritual 
authority or representation is quite immaterial for our present 

urpose, all the more so as such authorities as there are (Israeli Chief 
Rabbinate, Heads of Rabbinic Academies, Hasidic leaders, etc.,) 
neither engage in dialogue nor show any interest in or awareness of 
it. The field is thus left open for individual writers or speakers to 
do as they please, representing nothing but their own good will. 
In the dialogual situation they may be said to represent Judaism to 
the extent that every Jew who sincerely wants to be a Jew may be 
said to represent something of Judaism. 

But “ Judaism,” this elusive entity with its many historical, social 
but mainly religious connotations, can no longer be spoken of without 
certain political implications. It is surely a significant fact that only 
now, when Israel has resumed the historical dialogue with the nations 
(though the “ dialogues” of the U.N.O. rather resemble the worst 
medieval disputations), does the demand of a genuine dialogue on the 
spiritual level assert itself with full strength. This brings us to one 
of the most decisive factots in the new situation. The Church speaks 
less and less as an historical (worldly) power, whereas the Jew who 
engages in the dialogue does so in the awareness of a widening 
chasm between the political and social reality called Israel and the 
spiritual tradition (i.e. “‘ Judaism ”) that he associates with this word. 
Israel is a brute, historic fact. Israelis and/or Jews 2 of may not 
attribute religious significance to this fact. The same, though from a 
different point of view, holds for Christians. But clearly the secular 
frame of the religious dialogue has significantly changed. Without 
forgetting the unique achievements of twentieth-centuty antisemitism, 
the Jew is nevertheless able at last to start getting rid of his artificial 
superiority-complex contracted as the t of the doubtful moral 
advantage of having been the hare and not the hunter. In the secular 
state of Israel (by far not secular enough yet), a Jewish majority can 
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— its worth by its treatment of Christian and other minorities, 
e situation is not completely balanced yet, since Israel’s dependence 
on foreign sympathy still causes political expediency and not genuine 
moral attitudes to dictate policy and behaviour. Thus Israel’s attitude 
to Christian holy places and ecclesiastical institutions is inspired by 
squints in the direction of the Vatican or Washington rather than by 
considerations of either Israeli or Jewish morality. One dreads to 
think what might happen if the Government applied to the Chief 
Rabbinate for instructions (based on Maimonides and the Codes) on 
how to deal with Christian or “ pagan ” shrines in the Holy Land! 
Still, the general trend seems to be towards normalization and one 
may even hope that in due course the activity of the Christian missions 
in Israel, instead of being the occasion of conflict and mutual 
rectimination, will develop into a genuine spiritual contest. 

Jew and Christian may find each other as fallen human beings 
(whether originally so or not) and try to understand their respective 
ways to salvation. But here the State of Israel interferes again : it is 
not merely a neutral historic fact conditioning, like all historic facts, 
the framework within which problems—also spiritual ones—arise and 
are solved. We may assume that to the eer ss in the dialogue 
the very emergence of the state is a fact fraught with religious 
significance, a messianic token or a stumbling-block, a scandal or a 
folly, but at any rate something of immediate relevance to the 
dialogue itself. 

This brings us to the crucial and central point of our problem. 
No doubt a dialogue is a good and worthy thing, and wherever there 
are human beings bent on genuine communication they will rightly 
seek to promote the dialogual relationship. But—limiting ourselves 
to religious differentiations—this inter-human dialogue is no less a 
matter for Jew and Moslim or Buddhist or Communist or shamanistic 
Eskimo than for Jew and Christian. Since the present writer happens 
to consider the Buddha’s teaching to contain some of the profoundest 
insights ever attained, he feels that Western man (including the Jew) 
could do worse than seriously meditate the Buddhist alternative. 
Although Buddhist monks are not supposed to entertain a passion 
for dialogues (or any passion for that matter), it is not improbable 
that they might be prevailed upon to embark on a ge 4g iscourse 
with Occidentals. Why then this implicit claim for the priority of 
the Judaeo-Christian contact? 

The answer obviously lies in the alleged very special ties that bind 
Judaism, ot rather the Jewish people, and the Church together. Of 
course we all know that by proceeding diligently enough to appro- 
eee levels of generalization and abstraction it becomes possible to 

d a measure of contact or even unity between any two phenomena. 


But here a kinship or partnership is claimed that is supposed to be 
primary and essential. Much is often made of the fact that Jew and 
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Christian are sharing the same holy book, though it still has to be 
shown that this is a fact at all, i.e. that Jews and Christians really are 
reading the same book when they read Tenakb and the Old Testament 
respectively. Another, extremely dubious, attempt to bring the two 
together is made with the misleading catchword “ Judaeo-Christian 
(=Western) culture.” It is for historians to decide on the validity 
of this concept, which seems to some extent to be the creation of a 
long defunct liberal Judaism intent on making itself “ respectable.” 
It need hardly be pointed out that for once Arnold Toynbee was right 
when he argued’ that the identification of Christian with Western 
culture (and the implied corollary that the defence of the West is a 
defence of Christianity) was, from the theological point of view, 
sheet heresy and /ybris. Perhaps Christians had better realize that the 
West is condemned in God’s sight for its self-seeking and hypocritical 
sinfulness and that the City of God, the Church Universal, may 
continue as the body of Christ in a new age whose worldly trappings 
and organizational forms are derived from (say) Chinese culture. But 
even apart from all this, the common sharing of cultural traditions 
and values does not yet constitute urgency of dialogue. A Jew 
sufficiently imbued with prophetic ideals might feel, e.g., that in 
a world filled with oppression, fear, injustice, soul-less big-business 
democracy and even more soul-less “ people’s” democracy, the 
dialogue with socialists and ethical humanists was more urgent than 
anything. In recent Christian writing great stress has been laid on the 
partnership in suffering which Jews and Christians underwent at the 
hand of the legions of Antichrist—Nazis and Communists. Even if 
it is true that Judaism and Christianity share some denominator 
which oe gs them the wrath of the children of darkness, the 
even bigger differences must not be overlooked. Probably no 
Christian will deny that the Eastern Church had brought judgement 
on herself by her complete identification with Czarist tyranny, or 
that Hitler’s final turning against the Church was preceded by his 
Concordat with Rome and some rather unpleasant discussions in the 
Protestant camp, whereas Mein a against the Jews was of a 
different order altogether both in quality and in magnitude. 

There seems to be little doubt that part at least of the reason for 
the dialogual urge is to be sought in the Church’s own conception of 
its origins and nature. If the Church had turned Marcionite things 
would have been easier or, at least, more unequivocal ; the Church 
would have been properly antisemitic but its attitude would have 
been less ambiguous. However, instead of adopting a gnostic attitude 
to time the Church understood itself as historic: she came “ from 


somewhere,” she was anchored in the past, she appeared as the fruition 
of a process initiated with the very beginning of time or even before. 
For this reason she chose to build on the Old Testament and on 


1 cf, The Hibbert Journal, July, 1954, p. 322. 
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Israel, the people of the Old Covenant. But here the tragic compli- 
cation started. In order to come into her own, the Church had to 
dispossess Israel. If Israel had disappeared from the face of the earth 
like so many other nations all might have been well again. But Israel 
continued with a vigorous sense of unbroken historical continuity 
of calling and destiny; the momentous events that led to the 
foundation of the Church were indifferent episodes only. It was this 
situation which determined the relations between Church and Jewry. 
The Verus Israel disputed the title with the old Israel which was 
supposed to have lost its claim to it as from a certain day. Tenakb 
was a Christian book which the discarded Israel could not but mis- 
interpret carnally. The old dispensation was abolished or, to put it 
more politely, “ fulfilled.” Israel, thus rejected and dispossessed, still 
deserved some nominal honour as the “ corpse ” that once housed 
the divine promise now fulfilled in the universal Israel. Unfortunately 
the “ mortuary cult ” of the old Israel was a source of increasing 
exasperation as the awkward “corpse” refused to lie down and 
insisted on continuing its own life as if nothing had happened. True 
enough, Israel was still granted nae for the end of times, mainly 
because St. Paul, struggling with the mystery of Israel’s obstinacy, 


bequeathed to the Church a moving and paradoxical theory concerning 
Israel’s function in thé divine economy and its final salvation in spite 
of everything. It is not our — here to undertake an exegesis 


of Rom. ix-xi and to decide whether in Paul’s thought the remaining 
Israel after the flesh still has a kind of special status or not. The 
fact remains that the Wandering Jew, in his misery and humiliation, 
could function for centuries as the paradoxical proof of the glorious 
truth of the Church. 

However, theology is a /eudator temporis acti; it is a method of 
justifying and rationalizing post eventum the facts of history. So it is 
no surprise that the Jews too coped with exile and misery and evolved 
theories of theit own according to which their sufferings—far from 
being evidence of rejection—were actually signs and symptoms of 
their continued election. The Old Testament was s¢heir book and 
Israel was their true name. Christianity as a Jewish sect was once a 
genuine Jewish problem—like Karaism or Shabtaism.. In its original 
context it had to be fought along the usual and well-known sociological 
patterns of all sectarian strife within a greater religion ;. at this stage 
Christianity was still an object of legitimate concern and interest to 
Judaism, precisely because it was part of it. .When the: Church 
emancipated itself from Judaism and onalbing socially and historically 
speaking, a foreign, albeit powerful, creed, it ceased to be a genuinely 
Jewish concern. Instances of internecine sectarian strife similar to 
the Christian crisis repeated themselves at intervals in Jewish history. 
Immanent Jewish development and outside influence more than once 
led to the formation of sects and to struggles in which the more 
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powerful (and, in official enayey 3K the legitimate and true) version 
of Judaism: prevailed. Early Christianity, Karaism, Shabtaism were 
enuine, immanent Jewish problems ; the Church was not. The fact 
that the salvation mediated by the Church “ comes of the Jews” 
or that “spiritually we are all ‘Semites’” does not make any 
difference in this respect. The Dénmeh' was no “ problem” to 
nineteenth-century Judaism although Shabtaism certainly was. If 
Christianity presents a2 problem or challenge to twentieth-century man 
or Jew, it does so by virtue of the total religious structure which it is, 
and not by any alleged links to Israel—links which are real for 
Christian theology but which do not exist in the Jewish perspective. 
Every man, including the Jew, may have to ask himself what the 
person of Jesus, the message of the Gospel, the symbol of the 
Incarnation or the very existence of the Church means to him, or 
whether the trinitarian'God is more meaningful to him than any 
other iy wn he had known before. But the basic assumption 
that the Church is the legitimate fulfilment of Old Testament Israel, 


implying as it does a complete break right in the middle of Jewish 
history, is of no teality for the historic consciousness of Israel 
according to the flesh. The caesura between the biblical period (Israel) 
and the subsequent era of stubborn obstinacy—dubbed “ Judaism ” 
in order to distinguish it from the true Israel—is visible only to those 
Jews whose Jewish substance has been sapped by assimilation and 
by psychological immersion in the culture-consciousness of the West, 


determined as it is by Christian tradition. 

The conclusion which emerges from the above is simply this: 
the interest of the Church in Israel is essential, basic and inherent in 
non-Marcionite Christianity. The interest of Israel in the Church 
is accidental ; it may be either more or less than its interest in 
Hinduism or modern Existentialism, but it is inno way immanent 
in its nature or structure. Judaism is a self-contained whole without 
any reference to Christianity ; Christianity conceives itself as a self- 
contained whole with the Old Covenant as its base. There is a 
fundamental difference of perspective. 

It is with regard to this difference of perspective that the establish- 
ment of the State of Istael becomes a factor in the dialogue. For the 
Jew an event of the messianic order (though not necessarily a 
messianic: fulfilment), for the Christian it is a further assertion of 
the Old Israel which he has to explain or to explain away. He may 
do so by hailing the State as the literal fulfilment of eschatological 
and apocalyptic prophecies and by assuming the necessity of physical 
restoration preceding the spiritual restoration of Israel. This seems 
to be the line taken by some Protestant and most sectarian writers. 
__ | Dénmeb (Turkish “ apostates”) : 2 group of followers of the pseudo-messiah Sabbatai Zevi 
ta Sibbatan hese Jada, Te we Seoltd cad ts etree tacos of te meses el 

survive. : ; 
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It is equally possible to declare that, after the instauration of the new 
and true Israel, the Jewish people of old enjoys no special status either 
for better or for worse in the divine economy. Whatever the correct 
— of Romans ix-xi, it can easily be argued that Paul’s 
words refer to Israel’s “‘ soul ” and supernatural destiny, and not to 
the body politic of Israel according to the flesh. There is, consequently, 
no reason why in the satural order the Jewish people should not have 
a normal history (including statehood). At the price of forgoing the 
theological gain of exploiting the “Wandering Jew” who has 
stopped wandering for the time being, it is possible to “ neutralize” 
the theological significance of the foundation of the State of Israel, 
If the State of Israel prospers this may well become official Roman 
Catholic doctrine, though some R.C. authors also bring up the 
“end of times ” motif when speaking of Israel. 

Once the fundamental perspectives of the “ dialogue ” are realized, 
its various topics may be seen in a saner perspective. Those over- 
zealous Jewish writers who behave as if a “ revised ” attitude towards 
Christianity in general and towards Jesus in particular is (or ought 
to be) Jewry’s overriding problem are merely testifying to their lack 
of ability to understand Jewish problems. If they get unduly emotional 
about their brethren’s “ resistance ” to Jesus they merely demonstrate 
how much their own thinking has become assimilated or “ converted ” 
to Christian categories. For no Jew would ever get excited if he heard 
his fellow declare that he did not like the Prophet Nahum or that he 


did not care for the teachings of R. Joshua ben Levi in the Talmud. 
Of course every Jew is entitled to determine his attitude to Buddha 
ot Baha Allah, but to make this a matter of passionate concern is 
simply to misjudge the kind of matters that are passionate concerns 
in Jewish religion. Jewish authors who solemnly greet Jesus as their 
“* great brother ” (or “ teacher ” or “ ee ag ””) are rather like those 


who want to “ rehabilitate” Spinoza. Far from rehabilitating him 
who needs no rehabilitation they seem to confuse historic changes 
that enable us to revise our judgements on historic events with the 
revision of the judgements of history (viz. passed é history). This 
‘half-naive, half-legalistic confusion is no less mistaken than the 
jubilation of those Christian authors who believe that they have 
discerned signs of a Jewish change of heart. And who, after all, is 
the Jesus whom they want to rehabilitate?’ The historical Jesus whom 
New Testament scholars have despaired of finding? Or the eternal 
Jogos? Or the Second Person of the Trinity of post-Nicene theology? 
Or the teacher who called those who disagreed with him a “ generation 
of vipers ” and who predicted “ weeping’and wailing and gnashing 
of teeth”? Or the mild Galilean on whom a romantic image of 
St. Francis of Assisi is telescoped back? If, on the whole, Jews show 
a greater and more genuine readiness to “ meet ” the Buddha (genuine 
because marred by neither resistance nor an eagerness. which is 
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nothing but over-compensated resistance) this does not mean that 
Israel is still busy fighting or “ repressing ” Jesus, but simply that 
wounds of centuries’ standing do not heal in a day. The writer of 
these lines remembers a Good Friday sermon at the Holy Sepulchre 
some fifteen yeats ago in which roe ee fulminated against the 
Zionists whose ancestors first killed “Our Lord” and who now 
followed up this misdeed with designs on the Holy Land and its 
Christian inhabitants. The incident is not recalled here in order to 
turn the dialogue into another disputation, but in order to stress the 
obvious truth that a lot more time is needed before the Jewish public 
at large can be e ed to develop a natural, relaxed and “ open ” 
attitude towards the name Jesus, undistorted by historical reminisc- 
ences. One would hope that the missionaries to the Jews (whether 
themselves Jews or tiles) will in due course muster sufficient 
charity to understand this. 

Rather than the sentimental balderdash of reclaiming Jesus for 
Jewry, a thorough and completely open-minded effort at mutual 
understanding would be required. For the Jew this should mean the 
readiness to face the challenge of New Testament theology and to 

mder earnestly its radical criticism of pharisaic-rabbinic piety. 
“Good will” here means to forgo the easy evasion by means of 
pointing out the obvious distortions and unfair tendentiousness in 
the New Testament account, or by quoting Talmudic sayings about 
good and bad Pharisees. 

The teal point is that the New Testament attack proceeds along 
different lines (Synoptics, Fourth Gospel, St. Paul) which all converge 
on one focus which is a radical criticism of the pharisaic-rabbinic 
position. The Jew would have to examine without preconceptions 
the nature and worth of the Christian message of love which is 
occasionally said to be its major advantage over Jewish religiosity. 
He would have to be moved by the Spirit of dynamic (trinitarian) 
monotheism and by the mystery of the incarnation, and to feel the 
dimension of life opened by (Catholic) sacramental reality—levels 
of religious existence discovered sig poem only by the kabbalists— 
ot by the Protestant commitment of faith. He would have to grasp 
the genuine universalism of the Church and to measure it against the 
half-hearted messianic aspirations of Judaism whose Saviour oscillates 
between a tribal God and a universal abstraction ; to stop makin 
a vittue of the necessity of thinking in social, historical terms an 
to respond to the tensions of truly religious existence (as realized also 
in later Hasidism). I do not mean to suggest that these are the most 
urgent self-searchings of the Jewish soul. Perhaps the joint challenge 
of Buddha and Freud to theistic, “ projective” religion in general 
should keep both Jews and Christians more busy than christological 
ptoblems. But here we are concerned solely with the Jewish-Christian 
dialogue. For Christians this should mean an equally genuine under- 
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standing of the meaningfulness of post-biblical Judaism and of its 
spicivasl depths and heights. But before this demand can be made 
with even a semblance of seriousness it would be necessary first of 
all to learn something about Judaism. A minimum of knowledge 
should precede all rere Ae to understand hs mpanranar or even 
dialogually. The standard expositions—or should one say caricatures? | 
—of rabbinic religion, mainly req. ore as a foil for the unquestionable 
superiority of Christianity, are hardly conducive to a successful 
dialogue, even if they are written by scholars of the rank of Lagrange, 
Billerbeck or Bonsirven. Of still less use are the testimonies of those 
Jewish Christians who have never known Judaism in its substance. 
And, finally, if a dialogue means the opening up of one’s personality 
to the unpredictable im of a total encounter in genuine com- 
munication, then no dialogue is possible where either side or both 
sides are committed to dogmatic truth or unshakable faith. Mutual 
understanding is a very good thing, no doubt, but is not the striving 
for it a matter of course among civilized men of good will?) Why 
inflate it to the rank of a major, novel achievement to be called 
“ dialogue ”’? ing ourselves to spiritual and existential challenges 


may be an excellent idea, but it is doubtful how honest a religion 
would be which pretended to encourage it. If Christians and Jews 
ate also human—and let us hope that they are—they will certainly 
wish to have human communication. Perhaps the land of Israel is 


the place where such communication may be established sooner and 
with a better chance of success than elsewhere. But when the dialogue 
begins the Jew will realize that he is fulfilling a human duty; the 
Christian will realize that he is obeying an inner necessity. 
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THERE is still working in Geneva an International Social Research 
Institute which was established by The Stockholm Ecumenical 
Conference in 1925 on the unanimous recommendation of one of its 
Commissions where it had been proposed by two eminent members : 
the French Pasteur Elie Gounelle and the Swedish bishop Einar 
Billing of Vasteras. This same Einar Billing impressed even more 
favourably one of the most critical observers of the Stockholm 
Conference in 1925, the German economist Ernst Cahn, who found 
that the Swedish bishop was almost unique among those members 
of the commission whom he regarded as “ theorists ”—unique in his 
conception of the extremely complicated and difficult nature of the 

roblems which the relations between Christian religion and modern 
industrialism and capitalism present, and he pointed to Einar Billing 
as “the coming man” in the field of Christian Social Ethics.? Un- 
fortunately the work of Einar Billing was soon to be interrupted by 
sevete illness. This article, after a beech of his life,3 endeavours to 
assess Billing’s contribution to Christian Social Ethics. 


I 


Einar Billing, an only son among four children, was born in Lund 
in 1871 and died in Vasteras in 1939. His mother belonged to the 
family Bring, which over several generations had nurtured many 

1 This atticle is the substance of a lecture given in Oxford on February 4, 1957, under the 

Religion, I. T. Ramsey. 
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auspices of the Nolloth Professor of the Philosophy of the Christian ; 

2Nathan Séderblom : Kristenbetens mite i Stockholm (1926), p. 373 f, 

3Cfr Einar sey aig Ace several authors, 1940) ; ontan: Einar Billi (1943) ; 
a rr Sud sawthores aed (1945) i A an a aay of E.B.) a Rie, "glomliga 
prast, ( vicarage), 1950, an an ears in gz ago), 
1955; Gottfrid Billing : Lamadtoninen (ed bo Hi Plaijeh, 1955. All only in Swedish. 
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scholars, theologians and mathematicians. His father, Gottfrid 
Billing, was a professor in theology at the University of Lund who 
soon (in 1884) became bishop of Vasteras, and in 1898 bishop of 
Lund. He died in 1925 at the age of 84. Gottfrid Billing was a leading 
figure in Swedish politics during more than a quarter of a century. 
In theology he was a Lutheran High Church Conservative, but his 
personal character was deeply stamped by a warm and most human 
pietism. As a parliamentarian he soon became a model president 
of the Financial Committee (statsutskottet). In his diocese as well as 
in Parliament he displayed an eager interest in all educational matters. 

In this atmosphere where obligations to Church and State, school 
and family were readily recognized, Einar Billing grew up as a many- 
sided young man—Mathematics and Swedish Literature were his 
favourite subjects at school. In spite of a somewhat frail constitution 
he was extremely hard working and tenacious; and his frankness, 
honesty and very discreet modesty—not to mention his beautiful eyes 
and his witty tongue—endeared him to his comrades and friends. He 

ssed his student examination at the old Gymnasium of Vasteras 
in May 1889 and obtained his first University degree (most comparable 
with M.A.) at the University of pps in December 1891. Then 
he turned immediately to theological studies. In May 1898 he took 
a theological degree which was the most comprehensive and difficult 
of those times (it was abolished in 1907). In December 1900 he 
publicly defended his dissertation “‘ Luthers lara om staten ” (Luther’s 
doctrine of the State) and was appointed docent (assistant professor) 
of Dogmatics. He was promoted to full professor in Moral Theology 
in 1908 and to bishop of the diocese of Vasteras in 1920. 

This curriculum vitae does nothing, however, to reveal Einar Billing’s 
rather dramatic internal development. To his father’s Lutheran 
faith the Bible was the Word of God, and Einar Billing had accepted 
this conception. The study of Julius Wellhausen’s Prolegomena zur 
Geschichte Israels made, howevet, a tremendous impression upon the 
_ young M.A. He himself has characterized it as an “ earthquake.” 
But in his unfailing honesty he soon realized that the objective 
historical investigation of the Old and the New Testament must be 
accepted uncompromisingly. Yet while thus having to allow for 
the possible mistakes of scholars, for the discussion of problems and 
details which can never be finished, for the possibility of new dis- 
coveries of several kinds which may throw new light upon old riddles, 
etc., he was nevertheless able to conclude that the Holy Scriptures 
are on the whole reliable witnesses of a long historical development 
of religion. Historical investigation was detrimental only to any and 
every conception of the Bible as revelation of a static truth. After 
many yeats of hard struggle with this problem Einar Billing found 


1E. Billing: Herdabref till prasterskapet i Vadsteras stift (Letter to. the Cl of Vasteras 
diocese ; only in S ), 1920, p. 34. rt 
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that the loss of the old faith changed into a rich gain. I shall return 
to this point later. 

The results of Billing’s biblical investigations were partly included 
in his main work: De etiska tankarna i urkristendomen i deras samband 
med dess religiésa tro (‘The ethical ideas of Primitive Christianity in their 
connexion with its religion, 1907 ; 2nd ed. with some supplementary 
essays, 1936). In this work Billing states his conception of the 
differences between the Greek and the Hebrew view of life before 
he proceeds to his main subject : the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

illing’s studies in Luther were the starting point of those intensive 
and comprehensive investigations by many younger scholars which 
ate called the Luther Renaissance in Sweden. Later on (1917) he 
contributed to this research with a highly congenial study on Luther’s 
development during the years 1517-1521. 

But his ethical ideas had a much wider influence. In Sweden, as 
everywhere in Europe, the increasing industrialism and urbanization 
had provoked hard tensions between labourers and employers which 
culminated in the General Strike of 1909. Long before that. date 
Einar Billing was deeply concerned by social tensions and conflicts. 
In the Student Christian Movement, whose number of members 
(belonging to all faculties) increased rapidly in the period from 1900 
to 1914, some initiatives were taken which Billing supported in the 
most generous way.' Already in the summer of 1909 a large group 
of students went to industrial centres in order to discuss, publicly 
and privately, social, ethical and religious questions, particularly with 
factory workers ; later, meetings of labour leaders, employers, and 
academic experts, e.g. economists, were organized. From 1910 a 
bi-monthly journal, “ Var Lésen,” was published in which Einar 
Billing’s contributions about church problems were most remarkable 
and influential.2 In 1917 the Sigtuna Foundation began its work 
under the direction of Manfred Bjérkquist. These endeavours were 
called the “‘ Crusade Movement ” or the “ Young Church Movement.” 
Einar Billing was a constant advisor to this movement, in fact its 
most inspiring erm though many others, both inside and 
outside the Universities of Uppsala and Lund, amongst them Nathan 
Séderblom, contributed to its development. 

This movement had a considerable influence upon the atmosphere 
in which social problems were discussed and resolved in Sweden after 
1909. It contributed a great deal to that mutual understanding of 
different social groups and classes which came to be seen in Sweden 
as providing a characteristic via media of social development. It may 
be even more important as one of the factors which to a very high 
degree made the Ecumenical Movement possible. 

; vali : ‘ ' 
Fran Student Kor sg Sg eer “9 # various authors; 1926); O. Nystedt 
: SVENS: 


2Cf. BE. : ‘olkkyrkan (Religionsvetenskap’ Skrifter XV), 1930, and 
Kyrka och stat i vart land i detta nu (1942). = ¢ 
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II 


Let us now consider in a rather schematic way the main different 

of Christian Ethics. 

The first (probably not the oldest) standpoint includes the claim 
that the life of every Christian ought to be a repetition or an imitation 
of the life of Christ. We may call it the Franciscan view. Evety man 
ought to be transformed into an image of Christ. The idea of imitation 
is transferred from the Stoic philosophy where you find it as an 
imitatio Socratis. As a principle of Christian Social Ethics this con- 
ception seems to have its obvious shortcomings, although it has 
deeply influenced several Christian movements and persons. If it is 
adopted earnestly, it will result in a saintly other-worldliness. As. 
such; this type of individual ethics has often had an indirect influence 
upon’ Social Ethics: it reminded everyone in a community of the 
true virtues of a Christian. On the other side it has favoured the 
conception of an ethical dualism of saints and sinners. The large 
majority has very limited powers to imitate Christ. For that reason 
the majority may apply some other principles which allow them to 
remain “ in the world,” sometimes under the pressure of a consistently 
bad conscience. 

The second type of Christian Ethics is based upon the fact that 
the New Testament includes many moral instructions; e.g. the 
Sermon on the Mount is regarded as the new law which shall be a 
substitute for the Mosaic law. The principle of this new law is stated 
in the love of God and the love of man. We may call this view the 
Ethics of the Golden Rule (Matt. vii. 12). Social Ethics ought to be an 
application of this rule in different social groups, e.g. the family, the 
Estates in-the Middle Ages, nowadays professional groups, in the 
relations between the nations, etc. It is, however, readily realized 
that this application of the Golden Rule to communities is very 
ssasleleninieel The result has often been a second kind of ethical 
dualism : a distinction between individual moral behaviour (where the 
Golden Rule can be applied) and the moral behaviour of social 
gtoups (where some other principle, e.g. the principle of interest, 
may be applied). Or, there: have been introduced into personal 
morality as well as into social morality all sorts of compromises which 
are described, e.g. in Troeltsch’s admirable exposition of Die 
Soziallebren der christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen. 

Very often during the last three centuries this type of Social Ethics 
has been teleased from its religious background, and transformed into 
a humanitarian-idealistic Ethics. Further,. in Occidental countries, 
through co-operation of Christians and Humanitarians, the Ethics 
of the Golden Rule has been embodied in many social reforms. 

_ The third type of Christian Ethics takes as its starting point the 
gospel of the Kingdom of God. ‘The end of all moral efforts is an ideal 
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community where God is all in all. This type is essentially an explicit 
Social Ethics. We may call it the view of Social Perfection. It may 
appear in three different forms: (a) an enthusiastic, (b) an institutional, 
and (¢) a Utopian variety. (a) According to the enthusiastic Ethics our 
present society ought to be transformed into the Kingdom of God 
through a revolution. (b) Institutional Ethics has provoked many 
attempts either to organize small ideal communities or to establish 
large churches in which the invisible Kingdom of God is made 
visible through a hierarchic order and law. (¢) According to the 
Utopian view—which we may also call the evolutionary view—the ideal 
community ought to be the result of moral endeavours, probably 
through thousands and thousands of years. Slowly transforming the 
ptesent society into a community where love and righteousness rule, 
we may hope that our collaboration with God some time will achieve 
a great result. The secularized form of the Social Perfection view is, 
of course, the Marxian Social Ethics. 

Although Einaz Billing fully recognized the historical importance 
of all these types of Christian Social Ethics, be rejected them all. 1 shall 
try to state his criticism in the simplest possible form.’ 

He rejected the Franciscan view because Jesus Christ cannot be 
imitated. Jesus Christ had his individual divine calling which cannot 
be repeated. And every person has his own calling, his own unique 
task to fulfil. 

He rejected the Golden Rule view, but ot the Golden Rule, 
because the sayings of Jesus cannot be transformed into a static 
consistent system of moral rules built upon the principle of the 
Golden Rule. If we take the instruction of Jesus as propositions about 
moral behaviour generally, we are lost in unresolvable paradoxes. 

Billing rejected the Social Perfection view because “‘ new heavens 
and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness ” (2 Pet. iii. 13) 
cannot be the result of human efforts, however energetic, earnest, 
comprehensive and rational they may be. The Kingdom of God as a 
perfect community is God’s own work. Human institutions can be 
the means of presenting the Gospel to all nations and individuals, 


| but they cannot profess to be the Kingdom of God put into effect. 


Probably these criticisms may appear now as so many truisms. 
Fifty years ago they were, as an ensemble, something new and very 
shocking. Their general psychological effect upon Christians was to 
encourage a sort of detachment and to leave responsibility for social 
morality to others, especially scientists. 

Empirical investigations of social groups, relations and tendencies 
were in tapid progress. The biological and physical sciences could 
be applied to all kinds of technical problems. An increasing number 
of techniques were being developed for improving all our conditions 


1Cf. Billing: De etiska tankarna i urkristendomen (2nd ed. 1 
2E. Billing: Var kallelse (1909 ; Our Calling, A batt ig 1947). 
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and for exploitation of all the wonderful resources of the world, 
The achievements were great. But the hope of the ideal community 
faded, in spite of all efforts. Very often scientists took the position 
that they were not in any way responsible for the use of their results, 
But sometimes they — opinions about what the community 
ought to be and ought to do and raised the claim that their opinions 
were logical consequences of the scientific results. In fact they wete 
applications of some traditional ethical view—Christian or non- 
Christian—or of some unconsciously adopted group interest. And 
Christians and non-Christians accepted their advice. Sometimes 
the Christian Churches and denominations seemed to think that their 
sole task was to stir up men’s consciences when something vety 
terrible occurred, to vie cate of those who needed spiritual and 
material help and to keep the hope of the eternal Kingdom of God 
alive. But a specifically Christian Social Ethics seemed practically 
impossible. 


Ii 


To Einar Billing all these sorts of escape seemed unacceptable. And 
mal we will return to the point where we left him in his biblical 
studies. 

In spite of all uncertainties and weaknesses, the Scriptures are 
witnesses of belief in a living God. The Bible, or New Testament 
separately, is not a revelation of a doctrine concerning an eternal 
Being and its relations to the world. It consists of confessions of 
the works of God.’ 

The gospel of Christ is a gospel about the Father, but it is an 
evangelion, viz. not a general doctrine about God as Father, but a 
highly concrete message concerning a work which this God performs 
in this present. Jesus himself summarizes the gospel in the words: 
“The Kingdom of God is at hand.” This includes a dual gospel. 
In the first place there is that which unites Jesus with John the Baptist: 
the end, the judgment, is coming. But there is also that which is 
entirely new: the gospel of the work of the servant who is seeking 
the individual, a fatherly work which God has given to Jesus to 
perform, viz. the warding off of the impending judgment (“let the 
tree alone for this year also,” Luke xiii. 9). The Father would be 
unknown unless we had the fatherly works of Christ (Matt. xi. 25 f.). 
But in Christ’s performing of God’s work the Kingdom of God #s 
already present. Jesus did not intend to communicate general 
religious and ethical truths about the Kingdom of God. “ That 
coming Kingdom of God which he preaches is not an ethical-cultural 
ideal, but an historical reality, not an earthly Kingdom of Messiah, 
but an entirely new cosmos—a new heaven and a new earth.” 

1Cf. E, Billing: De etisha tamkarna i urkristendomen; also och stat, p. 67. 
2F. Billing: dsrdebryf py 37. partied re Gry 
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Consequently Jesus gave no rules and statutes to his disciples. 
§ “Binding future times by all sorts of detailed rules is something 

which is absolutely extraneous to his mind. His consistent refraining 
from every attempt of that kind belongs to those features which 
make him different from all those persons with whom he otherwise 
could be reasonably compared.”? 


What shall the disciples do? They shall continue his work. 


In an address to students on “The communion of the Saints ” 
(1911) Billing told them how Jesus found his first disciples: “ We 
see how they, one by one, ate led to him by the hand of other people 
whom they had learned to trust. . . . They are no prophets. They 
walk in their usual ways; one meets his brother, another his friend, 
and just as they used to communicate to one another what happened 
to them, so they do now. The word about Christ goes from the one 
to the other as the simplest word of communication. Yet it revolution- 
izes the entire life of those who receive it.” And then Billing proceeds 
to the continuation of Christ’s work through his disciples : “ Follow- 
ing this chain of men through centuries we should see a mystery 
reveal itself such that we understand that our thought here never 
can reach the end—a mystery, but be careful that you don’t cruelly 
misunderstand me—that you observe the mystery! There is no idea 
whatsoever which is so strongly opposed to every falsely quasi- 
physical mysticism, in any way akin to magic, as the communion of 
saints. Not only because it reminds us of the fact that it is not through 
holy things but through holy persons that God leads us to Christ and 
through him to himself—even our very communion with God 

roceeds in and through communion with that man Jesus Christ, 
in a framework of a human community. When the disciples of Jesus 
obeyed the advice of John and followed Jesus, then a new bond of 
communion was tied between a number of persons, apparently like 
many other human fellowships. . . . No mysterious rites, no esoteric 
revelations, but some hours of plain human intercourse and yet the 
entire eternity in it. The Father is not only drawing us to the Son 
through the communion of the saints, but the Son is also pouring 
his and his Father’s whole plenitude into the mould of human 
communion without breaking the vessel. Finitum est capax infiniti\”? 

Billing explained to the clergy of his diocese the aim of a sermon 
in this way: “ A sermon is an action in which God shall work and 
m0 his inmost heart through a plain human medium. The element 
of teaching in a sermon consists in the fact that Christ in action is 


presented to us and is made our contemporary. The language of 
action is pregnant and short. Something of Christ’s work must be 


1B, Billing : Guds narbet (The presence of God ; 1949, in a sermon from 1922), p. 100. 
2B. Billing : “ De heligas gemenskap ” (The Communion of Saints; in: Vart folks religidsa 


raga, 1911, p. 136, 138). 
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performed in a new and fresh light. New original ideas are not 
necessary, but a primary imptession.”! 

The historical revelation of God is, according to Billing, a chain 
of persons, redeerned by Christ and constantly redeeming other 
persons. In every case in which an individual in the face of Christ 
receives temission of his sins, a new creation takes place. Every new 
individual has an incomparable value, and évery good action is a 
creation of a new value. But every person is an individual in particular 
social relations and in a particular situation. It is not a part of a 
ogi which ought to be delivered, but the whole personality. 

illing often used a mathematical symbolism :? the task of the Church 
is to draw a line between two points: one of them is the fixed point, 
the Gospel, the other is the person who shall receive the Gospel ; 
this second point is ever changing. In order to continue Christ’s 
work you ought to know not only the fixed point from which the 
light is streaming, but the particular spot upon which light shall be 
thrown. “ From the inmost communion with God in mutual inter- 
action with the particular circumstances of every time all things 
necessary will grow out.”3 

This conception of the historical revelation was to Billing the 
indisputable gain of his investigations. “The person of Jesus Christ, 
as our Gospels paint him before us, has lost nothing of its old power 
to put himself, subduing and overwhelming, in a person’s way, like a 
rock which he cannot pass, a reality which he himself sees and cannot 


deny, and regarding which he must confess that it is difficult to him 
to fit it into the only reality which he otherwise acknowledges. Nay, 
you could say: the person of Christ has won a new, immediate and fat 
greater power of convincing, ort because the very same factors 
which earlier stood out as foundations for the belief have now failed. 
. . . Belief in the living God . . . can only be based upon an historical 


fact, a fact that immediately and indisputably proves itself in our own 
experience, standing there like a rock which we cannot neglect and 
which is of such a kind that, seeing it, we see also the reality of the 
living God.’ 

‘Billing opposes this conception to an old thesis “ which has caused 
much confusion,” viz. Lessing’s thesis: “‘ Upon accidental historical 
events no eternal truths can be based.” He says: “ Behind Lessing’s 
thesis lies the Hellenic, not the Prophetic-Christian questioning and 
view of the world: behind the appearance of the passing world a 
static general being, not the nal God intervening in history. 
If you believe in the living historical God, you cannot found yout 
belief on anything but an ‘ historical fact ’.”5 


1E. Billing: “ Ambetsberittelse” (in: Wasteras stifts tmbteshandlingar, 1937, Pp. 113; 
in: Poceedings of the Conference of the Cleigy des Dincoes Vaelinn) 

gt wg, a till “ korsfararna” (1909), p. 10. 
Billing: Guds narbet, p. 100. ? ei 

+E. Billing : Forsoningen Atonement ; 1909), p. 97 afid 95. 

5 Op. sit. p. 94. 
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The consequences of his views for Social Ethics Einar Billing set 
forth most clearly in a memorandum on The Church and Economic Life 
which was published! shortly before the Ecumenical Conference in 
1925 and was presented to its first Commission. From this memo- 
randum I wish (through lack of space) to quote only one central 
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f a “At every poit of the purely religious mission of the Church 





there is included a social task. The Church cannot truly fulfil her 
mission of mediating the message of the Gospel to the souls of men 
if she does not strive, with all the means at her disposal, also to put 
the community under the light of the Gospel and under the verdict 
of conscience. Nevertheless, her point of view must constantly remain 
the religious-ethical one. Social-technical questions concerning which 
different standpoints can be held within the same fundamental 
Christian view do not belong to her jurisdiction. But just as the 
service of those who are physically suffering and unfit has always 
appeared to the Church as an indispensable link in her work of 
spiritual guidance, so the Church—if she is not to fail altogether—has 
to intervene wherever the social conditions are dangerous to higher 
personal life and stifle receptivity to spiritual values.” 

In conclusion I wish to make only a few remarks. 

(1) The events of three decades since 1925 have made the need 
of a Christian Social Ethics strongly felt everywhere, and much hard 
and illuminating work is being done in this field, but in spite of all 
this it seems to me that the défaitisme among Christians is not yet 
conquered. And I think that one reason is that something is neglected 
which Einar Billing clearly brought out and emphasized. In a 
Christian Social Ethics it is not enough, nay, it may be altogether 
misleading, to introduce abstract principles or even the Gospel 
without taking into account the particular social situations and 
telations of the persons to whom you introduce it. No feature in 
the social reality is negligible from a Christian point of view. 
“Religion is not escape from reality but awakening to insight of 
reality as it is. No science can consequently be more eager than 
religion to see every reality just as it is,” says Billing. No matter how 
objective, comprehensive and conscientious the investigations of 
sociology, psychology, economics, political science, history etc. may 
be, Christian Social Ethics cannot be content with simply taking over 
their results, It must somehow bring together scientific investigation 
and Christian insight. Neither can be denied its contribution to 
Christian Social Ethics. This is the reason why Einar Billing wished 
so strongly to emphasize the scientific character of the International 
Social Institute, as he proposed it in 1925. He said: “ Just in order 


1 In the periodical Svensk Tidskrift, 1925, p. f. 
2E. Bi : Hoda Cue tate sa 
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to make it practical, it is necessary that every suspicion about its 
complete objectivity and freedom from pegudics should be removed, 
and though it can sometimes scatcely be said about science that it 
works without prejudices, still the claim upon the Institute to main- 
tain a scientific character implies that it shall perform an amount of 
reseatch work as large as possible. It is most important that repres- 
entatives of different branches of research co-operate and, to a certain 
extent, check each other. If the maintenance of this claim is necessary 
from an external point of view, it is still more so if we consider the 
benefit which we expect from the Institute. What we need in order 
to advance on this way, besides good will and belief in the true and 
conquering power of Christianity, is solid scientific competence. 
... The first task must be a calm radical investigation that only requires 
to see things as they really are. If we take such a terrifying question 
as the problem of unemployment, the investigation should in some 
degree be led by the desire to find measures in order to prevent, or 
at least modify, the dreadful moral misfortunes that now appear. 
But just because of that it is still more important not to simplify the 
problem or to conceal any of the existing difficulties.” 

It is pertinent to point out that Einar Billing’s claim upon firsthand 
knowledge of social realities is based upon very remarkable personal 
experiences. As bishop he tried to know every social fact concerning 
the population in the parishes of his diocese, and he was eager to 
make his knowledge profitable for the resolution of their social and 
economical problems. He has told us one of his experiences in the 
following way: “ Often when I have talked to a business man, a 
great employer or industrial leader about these and similar questions, 
I have left him with a sense of humiliation. I thought that I, as 
professor of Ethics, should have been able to tell him his duty and 
find fault with him. But as soon as such men have begun telling of 
their practical difficulties and their experience, and asking me how 
I should have acted in such circumstances, I must admit that I have 
not been able to give them any answer. I have often found that they 
had made much more earnest attempts to solve the ethical problems 
than I imagined, and I had to admit that I simplified things too much 
and that problems which I regarded as very simple in fact consisted 
of a great many technical questions. The friend with whom I used 
to discuss such things had painfully felt, as I had myself, the dualism 
of the ethical and the technical position. Instead of discussing separate 
standpoints we then began to penetrate the problem itself more 
profoundly, and soon we had to realize how impossible it is to 
ptesent a teady-made solution of this complicated social-economical 
problem. Much that I had hitherto regarded as a self-evident ethical 
claim simply proved to be a Utopian scheme. But the ethical claims 
which had proved their true ethical character by and by converged 


1 N. Séderblom : Kristenhetens mite i Stockbolm, p. 378 f. 
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with the technical claims which in fact were such and not concealed 
selfish interests. The final ideal perhaps withdrew into a still more 
remote distance. But the way towards the goal, which we must go 
patiently step by step, stood out more clearly than before, and at last 
we could agree about the nearest steps.”? 

(2) To pursue the philosophical implications of such a synthesis 
as Billing worked for is a necessary and very tempting task, but I must 
abstain from it and be content with a final remark. 

Billing’s conception of the “historical revelation” could be 
characterized by a word of the Swedish philosopher Vitalis Norstré6m 
(1856-1916) whom Billing appreciated very highly :? ““ Reverence for 
fact, contempt for proof.” If the chain of saints leads you to Christ 
and he removes your doubts, the result is peace and belief. But there 
is no room for deductive or inductive proofs. There is only a positive 
certainty. Yet “the religion of yesterday cannot be a substitute for 
the religion of today.” If we wish to transform the social conditions 
in order to deliver persons—and we cannot separate personality from 
its social relations—we have not only to remain faithful to the received 
light but to receive new light, new certainty. And because we have to 
face an ay peat social situation, no measutes and no 
“ principles ”’ can be effective once for all time. The “ reformation ” 


is an eternal task.. It seems to me that Billing’s thinking in Social 
Ethics removed two very great and widely accepted illusions : (1) the 
illusion that Christians are no longer called to peers on earth a 


continuation of Christ’s work ; (2) the illusion that to change social 
conditions is not only a necessary but a sufficient means of effecting 
a permanent change of personalities. By destroying these illusions 
Einar Billing has raised the social responsibility of Christians to its 
highest point. 


2 pil “* aT) abr 
. Billing : ef, p. 11. 
3 Vitalis Norstrém : Brev 1889-1916 (1923), p. 371 (letter to G. Andrén of 22.7.1916). 
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THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F, H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


‘TRUTH is not a merchandise.” If Meister Eckhart’s thesis were pro- 
claimed from all the pulpits and radio stations of the world, would it be 
able to stop a development from which we all suffer? Meanwhile truth has 
become mass-merchandise, it is mass-produced and addressed to the masses, 
and therefore in constant danger of distortion and destruction. If a whole 
series of paper-backs, i.e. 70,000 copies, have to be manufactured with one 
press-run and one binding-run, as an American publisher informed me 
recently, one need not be surprised at the flood of books which threatens 
to drown us. The rising tide of books makes it impossible to do justice 
to all of them; but authors disappointed by the shortness of a notice will, 
I hope, feel compensated by the gain in time in which attention is drawn 
to their new publications. 

The History of Philosophy has suffered in these Surveys from a lack 
of space, and is, nevertheless, of great importance in an age of general 
uncertainty, if only to convince our young friends that the great philosophers 
of the past were concerned with more than the discovery of the uses of words. 
A history of philosophy from the Christian point of view in three volumes 
is inaugurated by Professor R. Kroner’s Speculation in Pre-Christian Philosophy 
(Longmans, 165.). His thesis is that the relation between reason and faith, 
speculation and revelation, is the central problem of philosophy, and that 
Greek philosophy already contains an element which corresponds to revela- 
tion, a fundamental vision which may be called a natural revelation. Socrates 
e.g. is hailed for paving the path for the Christian religion. It is a modern 
Clement of Alexandria, steeped in the philosophies of Kant and Hegel, 
who challenges current interpretations of Greek philosophy. The Idealist 
Tradition from Berkeley to hard, edited with introduction and com- 
mentaries by A. C. Ewing (Allen & Unwin, 4os.), is a useful textbook 
reminding the student that this tradition is still worthy of consideration. 
Idealism is here defined as the persistent attempt to interpret reality in 
terms of mind. It would be as easy as ungracious to criticize the selection, 
but can this tradition really be understood when its origin in Plato and 
within the Platonic tradition is disregarded? Professor H. F. Hallet’s 
Benedict de Spinoza (Athlone Press, 255.) is unique within the Spinoza 
literature by being adorned with the author’s own picture of Spinoza. This 
fact is an expression of the love and meticulous care with which the only 
living British Spinozist attempts to re-interpret for the advanced student 
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Spinoza’s doctrine of man, nature and God and to reveal its practical import. 
The central thesis that Spinoza’s doctrine is essentially activist, and determin- 
istic only in the sense that to “act” is to determine, is provocative and 
stimulating. The importance of Kant’s philosophy for contemporary 
thought is rightly stressed in four lectures on The Philosophy of Kant and 
Our Modern World, edited by C. W. Hendel (Liberal Arts, $2.75). A Modern 
Introduction to Philosophy, Readings from classical and contemporary sources, 
edited by Paul Edwards and Arthur Pap (Allen & Unwin, 48s.), is a well- 
made American “reader.” It introduces the student to central problems 
of epistemology and ethics as understood in contemporary analytical and 
logical positivist schools. 

The “ Studies in Modern European Literature and Thought,” now in 
larger print, but still without indices, are enriched by three booklets (Bowes 
& Bowes, ros. 6d. each). I. W. Alexander represents Bergson as a forerunner 
of existentialism, as an activist, of significance for contemporary thought. 
Marjorie Grene writes, in her own words, with “ dreadful freedom ” on 
Heidegger, occasionally in a slightly pontifical tone; and C. A. Hackett 
gives a valuable objective account of the most interesting life and work of 
Rimbaud, who in his chasse spirituelle for paradise found hell, and after a few 
years of splendid poetic production, in a truly existentialist decision, rejected 
poetry and contemporary civilisation. Paul Claudel’s Preface to Rimbaud’s 
Ocwvres may be read as a supplement. Paradoxically, Rimbaud, the unbeliever, 
brought Claudel back to Catholicism, just as Bergson, the Jew, was the 
cause of Maritain’s conversion. ; 

G. R. Havens’s The Age of Ideas from Reaction to Revolution in eighteenth- 
century France (Peter Owen, 505.) is a history of ideas with a difference, a 
comprehensive well-documented story of the guiding ideas of this century 
as expressed by Bayle, Fénélon, Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot and Beaumarchais. The book might be recommended to historians 
for a detailed scrutiny. 

Volume 57 of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (Harrison, 305.) 
contains again much interesting, though rather varied material from Prof. 
L. J. Austin’s “A Plea for Excuses” to B. F. McGuinness’s “ I know what 
I want.” The great advantage of these papers is that they discuss limited 
problems which are soluble, whereas authors of books sometimes choose 
vast problems which are insoluble. Such a problem is the Approach to 
Reality, discussed by A. G. Javadekar (Oriental Institute, Baroda, Rs. 6/4/-) 
in its epistemological, logical, sociological and ethical aspects. We in the 
West suspect that the word “ reality” has many meanings, and that there 
are many realities. In spite of its title A. C. Mukerji’s Se/f, Thought and 
Reality (Indian Press, Allahabad, Rs. 10), may interest Western readers. It 
maintains that Kant has answered Hume, and that a new idealism should be 
developed on the basis of Sankara’s and Kant’s analysis of knowledge. A 
certain parallelism between Western and Eastern idealism emerges, and the 
importance of Neo-Vedantism in contemporary Indian philosophy is 
stressed. Oddly enough, F. N. Ball’s Intellectual Calculus (Thames Bank 
Publ. Co., 215.) leads to the anti-intellectualist conclusion that only by 
occlusion, i.e. by the cessation of intellectual activity, can certainty be achieved, 
and that two forms of necessity, namely necessity of certainty and necessity 
of uncertainty, exist. These theses are more provocative than convincing. 
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Some readers will perhaps say the same of Denis de Rougemont’s Man’s 
Western Quest (Allen & Unwin, 155.). It is a brilliantly written essay on 
Western man’s past, present and future, based on the assumption that 
human ventures are-grounded in fundamental options and that these con- 
dition not only future discoveries but also that which is later on accepted 
as reality. The West e.g. has opted for the person and for the machine, and 
this option has had far-reaching consequences. But can the challenge of 
the East be met by historical reflection, by stating that the history of the 
world begins in the twentieth century and that we should compare our § 
dreams? Perhaps there areas many quests of the West as there are of the 
East. One of them, that of the Indian yogi and guru Maharshi, is described 
from personal experience by an admiring Western pupil Mouni Sadhu 
In Days of Great Peace (Allen & Unwin, 185.). He describes the teaching by 
' silence of a sage who had made a fundamental option for the all-embracing 
One and the identification with it which is regarded as the highest bliss. 

This way is not open to contemporary Protestantism. The unsplit man, 
Der Ungespaltene Mensch, is proclaimed by a German minister, H. J. Thilo, 
(Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, DM. 11.50), as the aim of his religious psycho- 
therapeutic effort. Assuming that people to-day are split, he tries to over- 
come this split with the help of religion and psychology. A refreshing 
attack on pseudo-science is made by Martin Gardner in fads and Fallacies 
in the Name of Science (Dover Publications, $1.50). The author explodes 
such myths as the Flying Saucer and Bates’ “ Seeing without Glasses.” 
Pseudo-sciences are flourishing in our age and attract people because they 
seem to offer easy short-cuts. It is certainly meritorious to draw attention 
to the dangerous practices of quacks. The book of a psychiatrist, A. C. 
Moulyn, Structure, Function and Purpose, An Inquiry into the Concepts and 
Methods of Biology from the Viewpoint of Time (Liberal Arts, $4) is noteworthy 
because it tackles courageously philosophical problems which crop up in 
contemporary psychiatry, such as a theory of man, and the levels of being 
from physics to biology and man. The author rejects an all-embracing 
causal determinism, and acknowledges purposive action on the level of 
biology. He attempts to reduce the difference between causal and purposive 
behaviour to a difference in the concept of time, namely to Bergson’s 
temps espace and durée with a difference, which he calls objective and subjective 
time. Objective time consists of instants and intervals, subjective time of a 
past fringe, of a present with duration and a future fringe. Subjective time 
reveals the meaning of purpose to him. The thesis is interesting and pro- 
vocative ; the concepts of time in physics, biology and anthropology are 
different, but they do not coincide with the valid distinction between objective 
and subjective time. The time of physics is essentially reversible, biological 
time is also objective but irreversible. Subjective time is essentially the time 
of man, though higher animals may partake in it. But if philosophers 
neglect these problems, they must uaa be surprised if specialists treat them 
in their own way. 

A similar problem of the interrelation of form and function reappears, 
surpeisingly> in. architecture. ‘‘ Function depends on form,” says the 
formalist theory, “‘ form follows function,” replies the functionalist theory, 
which dominates as Nee Sachlichkeit the new architecture. E. R. de Zurko’ ; 
Origins of Functionalist Theory (Columbia & O.U.P., 405.). tries to show that 
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this theory can be traced back to antiquity. The chief interest of the book 
lies, however, in the analysis of the contemporary theory with its rather 
ambiguous terms. In fact, form and function are interdependent, and 
therefore it is not surprising to find functionalist utterances in former ages. 
Le Corbusier’s dictum, “‘ The house is a machine to live in ”’ best illustrates 
the new attitude. Walter Abell’s The Collective Dream in Art (Harvatd & 
O.U.P., 60s.) is an ambitious attempt to develop a psycho-historical theory, 
embracing art, the humanities, the social sciences, psychology and history. 
Art is here conceived as a cultural symbol into which society projects states 
of underlying psychic tension. They play, in the life of society, a role 
comparable to that of dreams in the life of the individual. Likewise 
dependent on Jung’s psychology is G. W. Digby in Symbol and Image in 
William Blake (O.U.P., 355.). This sensitive and penetrating study of the 
visionary art of Blake, who was in fact an illustrator of his visions, reveals 
the success and limits of symbolic interpretation. It succeeds where Blake’s 
original vision is grasped, it fails where symbolic constructions are substituted 
for it, as in the interpretation of the Arlington Court picture. Direct 
interpretation is always preferable to symbolic analysis. Cassirer’s 
interpretation of art as a symbolic form dominates Mrs. S. K. Langer’s 
Problems of Art (Routledge, 18s.). Her central thesis, that “all art is the 
creation of perceptible forms expressive of human feeling ” and that “‘ each 
att begets a special dimension of experience that is a special kind of image 
of reality ” is neither new nor sufficient. This variation of the old formalist 
theories is able to shed light on expressive forms and on the formulative 
function of language as opposed to its communicative function. But form 
represents only one aspect of art, and even in this sphere the basic distinctions 
of forma formans, forma se formans and forma formata transcend expressive | 
form (cf. my Essay on the Foundations of Aesthetics, Paris, 1939). The book 
is a good introduction to Mrs. Langer’s theory, but not an “ aesthetics in 
a new key.” 

Papers on Wittgenstein and on Husserl by N. Rotenstreich and S. H. 
Bergman in Vol. II of the Scripta Hierosolymitana, devoted to Studies in 
Medieval and Modern Thought and Literature (Magnes and O.U.P., 205.), are 
of philosophical interest. The January issue of Philosophy is chiefly devoted 
to Ethics. S. Hampshire and H. L. A. Hart discuss “‘ Decision, Intention 
and Certainty ” in Mind (Jan.), G. Bergmann “ The Revolt against Logical 
Atomism ” (Philosophical Quarterly, Jan.), and Vincent Thomas “ Creativity 
in Art” (Philosophical Review, Jan.). F. Sontag regrets “‘ The Decline of 
British Ethical Theory: 1903-1951 (Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
Dec.). I. C. Lieb writes on ‘‘ The Nature of Ideas” in The Review of Meta- 
physics, for December, and the Journal of Philosophy prints the Symposia of 
the American Philosophical Association (Nos. 22-24). The Revue 
Philosophique (July) concentrates on Greece and India, and the Revue Inter- 
nationale de Philosophie, No. 41, on Justice. I am glad to welcome the first 
number of Lagique e¢ Analyse, Bulletin Trimestriel du Centre National Belge 
de Recherches de Logique. It is the result of an exemplary collaboration 
of the universities of Brussels, Li¢ge and Louvain in the field of logic. 
A similar collaboration between Cambridge, London and Oxford would 
be equally fruitful. 

OXFORD. 
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Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. H. L. SHORT, M.A. 


In spite of the analytical bias of modern philosophy and the dominant 
biblicism of modern theology, books on mysticism still are a large proportion 
of the current output. The perennial philosophy is indeed perennial. A 
characteristic title is The Manifold and the One, by Agnes Arber (John Murray, 
18s.). Mrs. Arber has given a lifetime to the scientific study of plants, in 
the spirit of Goethe, who saw existence as the dynamic manifestation of one 
spirit in archetypal forms through grades of being. She supports this thesis 
with many quotations from thinkers of East and West. In Society, evolution 
and revelation (Dublin, The Runa Press, 215.), Jonathan Hanaghan delivers 
a series of oracular monologues, apparently tape-recorded in the presence 
of a group of disciples. The sub-title is “an original insight into man’s 
place in creation ”; the originality is in his ap to Freud and physical 
science, which enables him to say some penetrating things, but the message 
is as old as Plotinus. Zen Buddhism and some modern psychology is the 
background of Fingers pointing towards the moon (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
185.), by Wei Wu Wei, an admitted pseudonym. Some of the aphorisms 
are so fantastic that one wonders whether he is pulling the readet’s leg. 
The dance of Shiva, by Ananda K. Coomaraswami (Peter Owen, 305.), claims 
to bring the timeless wisdom of Hinduism to the superficial West. .It is 
nowhere stated that this is a reprint of a book first published about 30 years 
ago. It is strangely uncritical and sentimental, and is now out-of-date. 
Buddhist Himalaya, by David Snellgrove (Oxford, Bruno Cassirer, distributed 
by Faber, 355.), is a sympathetic account of the author’s travels in Nepal 
and Tibet to study the ancient shrines and modern practice of Tibetan 
Buddhism; he is lecturer in Tibetan at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies in the University of London, and writes as an expert. Two Catholic 
studies of the great 14th-century anchoress are Julian of Norwich, by Paul 
Molinari, S. J. (Longmans, 16s.), which goes into considerable theological 
detail, and an edition of A shewing of God’s love, the shorter version of her 
“ Sixteen revelations of divine love,” by Sister. Anna Maria Reynolds, C.P. 
(Longmans, 9s. 6d.). Also in the Catholic series, “ Ancient Christian 
writers,” No. 26, is Origen: The Song of Songs—commentary and homilies, 
translated and annotated by R. P. Lawson (Longmans, z1s.). Little of the 
Greek text survives, so the translation is made from the Latin versions of 
Rufinus and Jerome; though these are sometimes only paraphrases, Mr. 
Lawson believes that they are to be trusted. Origen of course interprets 
the Song of Songs mystically and allegorically as the bridal of Christ and 
the Church, or of the Logos with the soul of the believer. 

Biblical commentaries of a more modern sort are The Acts of the Apostles, 
by C. S. C. Williams (in “* Black’s New Testament Commentaries,” A. & C. 
Black, 255.), which gives a literal translation and ample reference to- recent 
scholarship, and The Epistles to the Galatians and to the Philippians, by 


Kenneth: Grayston (in “Epworth Preacher’s Commentaries,” Epworth 
Press, 95. 6d.), which has a more homiletical aim. The O/d Testament Prophets, 
by E.W. Heaton (Pelican Books, 3s. 6d.), rewritten from an earlier work, is 
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modern in scholarship and theological in emphasis. The heart of the Bible, 
by Jeannie B. Thomson Davies (Allen & Unwin, 155.), reprints much of 
the A.V. text with historical, literary and devotional comments, which would 
be helpful for use with young people. Twelve Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish. scholars, from both sides of the Atlantic, combine in writing The 
Scrolls and the New Testament, edited by Krister Stendahl (S.C.M. Press, 355.). 
The articles, mostly reprinted from learned journals, deal in scholarly fashion 
with different aspects of this important new field of study. The best known 
contributor, Professor O. Cullmann, discusses “The significance of the 
Qumran Texts for research into the beginnings of Christianity.” By 
concentration on separate topics the volume avoids both the extravagant 
claims and the blank denials of much that has been written on this subject. 
The man from Tarsus, by H. F. A. Eurich (Newtown, Montgomeryshire 
Printing Co., 215.), is an imaginative biography of the Apostle Paul, made 
by the pastor of the English Church in Amsterdam. He is rather matter-of- 
fact in his account of Paul’s personality and faith, but most ingenious in 
explaining the personal allusions in his letters. Not only do we learn the 
identity of Tryphena and Tryphosa, and why Euodia and Syntyche had to 
be reconciled, but more important matters in Paul’s career are given a possible 
and dramatic explanation. Alexander, son of Simon of Cyrene, is his rival 
in the mission field, and Paul receives political support from Caesat’s house- 
hold, or “ Government House.” 

Vol. 6 in a cheap edition of the series “Ancient Christian Writers ” includes 
the Didache, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Epistles and Martyrdom of 
Polycarp, fragments of Papias, and the Epistle of Diognetus, translated and 
annotated by James A. Kleist (Longmans, ros. 6d.); of the Apostolic 
Fathers, Clement I and the Epistles of Ignatius have already appeared in an 
earlier volume. The surprising inclusion is the Papias fragments, which 
have been reconstructed from several sources, some comparatively late. The 
object is to argue that “ John the elder,” in Eusebius’s famous quotation 
from Papias, must have been the apostle himself, who thus is proved to 
have written the Fourth Gospel. The Wisdom of Balahvar, by David Marshall 
Lang (Allen & Unwin, 155.), translates for the first time a Near Eastern 
version of the famous medieval Christian legend of Barlaam and Josaphat, 
which has long been known to be of Buddhist origin, Josaphat being a 
corruption of Bodhisattva. Dr. Lang traces the migration of the story from 
India, through Manichaean, Arabic and Georgian versions, to Europe, an 
astonishing metamorphosis. 

Among this quartet’s strictly theological works priority must be given to 
John Calvin: On the Christian Faith (New York, Liberal Arts Press, 95 cents). 
Professor John T. McNeill has made a selection of passages from Calvin’s 
Institutes, with connecting paragraphs in his own words, followed by five 
characteristic biblical commentaries and most of Calvin’s reply to Sadolet. 
In his introduction he says that Calvin was not so much a systematic thinker 
as a preacher of religious commitment, with Christ, rather than predestina- 
tion, as his central theme. The influence of the new Calvinism can be seen in 
Revelation in Christ, by William Nicholls (S.C.M. Press, 15s.), who is Anglican 

lain to students at a Scottish university. Biblical criticism, he says, has 
the old view of the inerrant authority of the Bible; the new theology 
triumphantly affirms that Christ, not the Bible, is the Word of God, and that 
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the Bible is not revelation in its own right but the authoritative witness to 
Christ. He has an interesting discussion of the danger of making existential- 
ism a new natural theology. More traditionally evangelical is Into the same 
image, by R. E. O. White (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 125. 6d.), which explores 
how a man who has been converted, i.e. has responded decisively to God’s 
offer of salvation in Christ, can live a Christ-centred life in the world. The 
same theme appears in The Christian tradition and the unity we seek, by Albert 
C. Outler (O.U.P., 125. 6d.). There is a danger, says the author, that 
ecumenical reunion will be sought only in mutual toleration, especially now 
that the original momentum of the movement seems to be dying. True 
reunion, he says, can only be “ in Christ,” in faith, worship and sacraments, 
and he believes that there is hope of this, if only the separate churches can 
break their traditional barriers. A contrasted view is taken by the American 
Professor George Perrigo Conger, giving Ghosh Lectures on Comparative 
Religion at Calcutta, printed in Towards the unification of the faiths (Univ. of 
Calcutta Press, Rs. 6). He believes that in “ synoptic naturalism ” men may 
find a unifying impulse which will break down religious separation, and he 
notes that in India the spirit of Gandhi is enabling many to feel at home in 
all religions. The most interesting feature of his book is a discussion of the 
limitations of monism ; many modern theologians and philosophers would 
shout “ we told you so!” but draw different conclusions. Professor John 
McIntyre of Edinburgh belongs to another world of thought than this. 
In The Christian doctrine of history (Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd, 125. 6d.) he 
argues that Christ gives another dimension to history, not so much as giving 
meaning to something otherwise incomplete, but rather as revealing an 
ultimate meaninglessness and divine incomprehensibility to that which too 
easily was thought to be understood ; the new dimension is indeed trans- 
cendental. 

Admirable objective studies of other faiths are Islam in modern history, by 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith (O.U.P. for Princeton U.P., 405.), and The Mormons, 
by Thomas F. O’Dea (C.U.P. for Chicago U.P., 375. 6d.). The former, 
written by the head of the Institute of Islamic Studies at McGill University, 
Montreal, examines with sympathy and insight the condition of Islam in 
Turkey, the Arab lands, Pakistan, India and elsewhere. Orthodox Islam, 
he feels, though often producing piety and moral strength, does not fit the 
modern world, whereas modernist Islam is often shallow, self-admiring and 
defensive. His greatest hope is for Islam in Turkey, where it has become 
a personal religion in a westernised, rather than secularised, nation, and in 
India, where it may be a growing point of culture in a non-Islamic state. 
Of Pakistan, where a rigorous Islamic orthodoxy is the state-religion, he is 
critical. Of Colonel Nasser in Egypt he has cautious hopes. Mr. O’Dea is 
not himself a Mormon, but he has lived in Utah and accepts Mormonism 
as a distinctive form of evangelical, millenarian Protestantism, not just an 
aberration. He tells its story and outlines its beliefs and institutions (it reads 
like a 19th-century form of Anabaptism), and enquires how far it can meet 
the stresses of' the modern world. In contrast, Witchcraft, by Geoffrey 
Parrinder (Pelican Books, 3s. 6d.), is a protest against the thesis of Dr. 
Margaret Murray and others that witchcraft is an underground religion. 
The author sees it, whether in Europe and America formerly or in Africa 
today, as a social and psychological abortion. 
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Biographies are very various. The religious faith of John Fiske, by H. 
Burnell Pannill (C.U.P. for Duke U.P., 375.6d.), is an account of an earnest 
American disciple of Darwin and Herbert Spencer who thought he had 
reconciled religion and science in an evolutionary cosmic theism which 
nowadays seems quite lifeless. Edward King and our times, by Lord Elton 
(Geoffrey Bles, 125. 6d.), tells the story of the High-Church bishop of 
Lincoln, who died in 1910, almost in the terms of the early-medieval lives 
of the saints, miracles and all; but the man was indeed saintly. Farsky 
a nase any, by Stanislav Lahodny (Blahoslav-Praha, price not known), is an 
official tribute by the Czechoslovak Church to its founder, the Catholic 
modernist Dr. Karel Farsky, on the 30th anniversary of his death ; it includes 
a short biography in English by Dr. M. Kafidék. Brave men: a study of D. H. 
Lawrence and Simone Weil, by Richard Rees (Gollancz, 18s.), draws an 
illuminating parallel between Lawrence’ s naturalism and Simone Weil’s 
supernaturalism, as guides through “the purgatory of the twentieth 
century ”; both incarnate the purity and tension of the creative spirit. Carl 
B. Cone, in Burke and the nature of politics (U. of Kentucky Press, $9), comes 
down from these heights to the busy world of men. This volume deals 
only with the period of the American revolution, where Burke, the 
“philosopher in action,” was cautiously on the side of Whig idealism ; 
the French revolution, which turned him into the theorist of conservatism, 
is still in the future at the close of the book, so we do not learn his opinions 
of Priestley and Price. Herbert Butterfield’s George III and the historians 
(Collins, 215.) has aroused a bigger controversy than can be dealt with here; 
it is a penetrating study into the nature of historical evidence and the bias 
of historians. Everyman's dictionary of literary biography, English and American, 
edited by D. C. Browning (Dent, 205.), contains 2,300 biographies in 750 
pages, meticulous in detail, and often critical in its judgments. 

Among books on worship i is Living languages in Catholic worship, by Cyril 
Korolevsky, translated by Donald Attwater (Longmans, 155.), in support 
of the movement for the use of the vernacular in the Roman rite ; he brings 
historical evidence to show that the Roman church is not so exclusively 
bound to Latin as is commonly assumed. He himself is a priest of the 
Byzantine rite, celebrating the Mass in several Slavonic languages, with 

papal permission. Raymond Abba, a Congregationalist, expounds Principles 
of Christian worship, with special reference to the Free Churches (O.U.P., 105. 6d.) ; 
as with many such writers, since High-Church principles spread in all 
denominations, the appeal is cone to Catholic tradition. Malcolm 
Boyd faces the baffling problem of Christian broadcasting and television, in 
Crisis in communication (S.P.C.K., 10s. 6d.). Though the background is 
American and the style over-emphatic, English readers will learn much, 
especially from his emphasis on “ point of contact.” 

A pleasant finale is The cathedral, by Clive Sansom (Methuen, tos. 6d.), a 
little book of poems, part lyric, part satire, telling the story of a cathedral 
from the 13th century to the 18th. It is neat and witty, and sometimes quite 
moving. OXFORD. 
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Religion and the Rebel. By Colin Wilson. London: Victor Gollancz. 


Pp. 333. 21s. 
Reviewed by John Rowland (Brighton) 


Mr. Cotin WILson’s first book, The Outsider, was greeted, a year ot 
more ago, by a chorus of critical praise, mingled with an occasional grumble 
(notably by a correspondent in The Times Literary Supplement) regarding 
a certain inaccuracy of quotation in its pages. But, whatever might be 
the adverse remarks as to details, Mr. Wilson’s central thesis—that there 
were, all through literary history, men of superlative genius who might be 
dubbed “ outsiders”’—-was regarded as an exceedingly suggestive idea 
which might lead to interesting results if pursued further. 

In his new volume Mr. Wilson das pursued it further, with rather remark- 
able results. The book is, in a sense, a continuation of the original theory, 
extending and deepening it, so that it is now applied largely in the religious 
field, using the word “ religious ” in the widest possible way. The “ out- 
siders ” in religion with whom Mr. Wilson deals include Pascal, Swedenborg, 
William Law, Cardinal Newman, Kierkegaard (whom he thinks possibly 
over-rated), Bernard Shaw and, a surprising couple to be judged jointly, 
Wittgenstein and A. N. Whitehead. 

The “ outsider ” theory, as applied to religion, really amounts to saying 
that there are men in this field who feel thoroughly at home in the world, 
to whom the Churches are organisations presenting an interesting and 
worth-while career, but to whom any kind of feeling of strangeness, aloofness, 
or mystery is unknown. These men are the “ insiders ”; the “ outsiders,” 
on the other hand (as will, perhaps, be seen readily enough from a con- 
sideration of the names cited above) are those who feel themselves strangers 
in a strange land, who never accept the world as in any way a satisfactory 
place, who are intent, all the time, on some form of rebellion against the 
values that the world generally accepts, and who regard religion as a basis 
for such rebellion. 

Before Mr. Wilson deals with these individual figures, however, he writes 
of the “ outsider” and history, deriving his inspiration here partly from 
Spengler’s Decline of the West and partly from the massive work of Dr. 
Arnold Toynbee. Here, too, he finds evidence that there are men who 
cannot accept the classical form of history ; but he considers that the task 
of the historian is to face and describe the mystery that underlies the rise 
and fall of civilisations. 

It is easy to dismiss Mr. Wilson as one of the “ angry young men ” who 
have provided the literary world with its-most recent fashion; but he is 
really something more than this. Admittedly, he is still a very young man ; 
admittedly, he has still tied himself too strongly to the world of intellect, 
devoting, perhaps, not enough of his thought and energy to the purely 
emotional, as distinct from the purely intellectual problems; but all the 
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same, he is a more important figure than most of his fashionable con- 
temporaries. He is perhaps the first purely English existentialist, ranking 
with Sartre in that he views his existentialism partly in terms of ideas and 
y in terms of literary categories. Moreover, the fact that he has now 
emerged as a man who sees the importance of religion (though it is not yet 
by any means clear what kind of religion he is able to accept) gives his 
writing a depth and a broadness which few writers of his age and generation 
can . 
There was a religious moral underlying The Outsider ; in this new volume 
itis much clearer and more explicit. The book is in a sense good journalism, 
in that it reflects the problems and the difficulties of the mid-twentieth 
century ; but at the same time it is something more permanent. 

The great question is: What will Mr. Wilson do next? In his introduction 
he says: “I have never thought of myself primarily as a writer. Writing is 
an instrument of my main purpose, and that purpose is my own business 
and no one else’s. I am convinced, like my ‘ Outsider,’ that all men who have 
ever lived have been failures. -As a child, I thought of every adult I met: 
‘] shan’t waste my life like that.’ This problem is the impetus that drives 
my living, and my writing is merely one discipline for solving it.” 

This is somewhat mysterious—perhaps deliberately so; and the answer 
to shat problem will probably not be forthcoming for a good while yet. 


Logical Studies. By G. H. von Wright. London: Routledge. Pp. x + 
196. 285. 


Reviewed by Anthony Quinton (New College, Oxford) 


Lo cic has always been thought of as a philosophical discipline but usually 
as one ancillary or preliminary to the philosopher’s main business. In the 
early part of this century, thanks to the logic of Frege and Russell and to 
Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, the relation between logic and philosophy came 
to be thought of as a near-identity. A chapter-heading of Russell’s—logic 
as the essence of philosophy—expressed the prevailing view. Since about 
1930 logicians and philosophers have tended to go their separate ways 
once again. Gédel’s discoveries induced logicians to transfer their interests 
from system-building to metamathematics, the formal study of systems from 
the outside, while Wittgenstein came to repudiate the formalism of his 
Tractatus, ewe that language was not a calculus, that to subject our 
thinking to formal systematisation was to caricature it, its rules being too 
manifold and various to satisfy the Procrustean requirements of formal 
logic. Analytic philosophers of the present day are still prepared to describe 
their activities as logical, but only with the qualification that the logic 
they practise is informal. Professor von sien ste new book, a collection 
of essays on topics in the region where fo and informal logic are least 
easy to distinguish, may be seen as an attempt to restore this earlier unity. 
Mainly occupied with the analysis of necessity, he believes that the con- 
struction of formal systems of modal logic is a proper and profitable way 
of going about the task. The elt. essays fall into three main groups : 
the first three develop a strictly fo account of necessary truth, the next 
three deal with modal logic and consider the logical interrelations of the 
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concept of necessity and its cognates rather than their application to particular 
propositions and the last two deal with the analysis of conditionals and of 
entailment (i.e. necessary consequence). 

A widely-supported theory of necessary truth derives from two equations 
implicit in Wittgenstein’s Tractatus: all necessary truth is analytic.and all 
analytic truth is tautological. In discovering the truth-table Wittgenstein 
hit on a method which made clear the tautological nature of the necessity 
of an important class of logical laws, namely the laws of truth-function 
theory. The truth-table provided a mechanical d cision-procedure for 
determining whether a proposition had the Leibnizian property of being 
true in all possible worlds. It showed how, given certain generally accepted 
definitions of the logical constants, the compatibility of logical truths with 
any state of affairs whatever could be demonstrated. Its weakness as a general 
account of logical truth lay in its apparently limited field of application. 
It could only be applied to logical truths containing the words “all” and 
“‘ some ” if these were interpreted as conjunctions and disjunctions respect- 
ively. ‘‘ Everything is F” would mean, for instance, “ This is F and that 
is F and... .” Disquiet was felt about the notion of open or infinite con- 
junctions and disjunctions. von Wright shows how a mechanical decision- 
procedure can be worked out for logical laws that involve quantified 
propositions without this dubious identification. As he points out, it is, in 
essence a transcription into symbols of the diagrammatic method of Venn 
and it is also closely similar to the procedure for testing syllogistic forms 
to be found in Boolean algebra. The first essay, his Cambridge inaugural 
lecture, gives a rough preliminary account of the matter; it is more 
rigorously elaborated in the next essay. A third essay extends the treatment 
to cases of double quantification (i.e. where such propositions as “‘ every- 
body loves somebody ” ate involved). 

The second group of essays includes von Wright’s well-known Mind 
article on deontic logic in which from straightforward premises he derives 
such laws of obligation as “an act that commits us to a choice between 
forbidden alternatives is forbidden” and “our commitments are not 
affected by our other obligations.” What he is doing here is working out 
an ideal of consistency for our thinking about duties. The aim of the next 
essay is to give some interpretation of modal logic which will make accept- 
able certain propositions of higher order modality that our logical intuition 
does not pronounce upon. Is what is possible the same as what is possibly 

ossible and is what is impossible the same as what is possibly impossible? 

ese mysterious identities are ingeniously illustrated by reference to the 
propagation of disease, a type of natural process which has analogous 
formal properties to those investigated by modal logic. In the third essay 
of this group a logic of relative modalities is sketched to cope with cases 
where the modal relation between propositions does not depend on theit 
absolute or intrinsic modal character. 

The two essays of the third group will be of most interest to philosophers. 
The material. implication of formal logic is now generally rejected as an 
account of the conditional. At best “not both p and not—q” states a 
necessary condition of the truth of “ if p then q” and that only when the 
conditional is not counterfactual. von Wright reintroduces material impli- 
cation into the definition of “if p then q.” To assert q on the condition of 
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p, he says, is to assert that p materially implies q intensionally, i.e. without 
asserting or denying either p or q. This applies only to potential conditionals 
and he arrives at rather negative results for counterfactuals. The latter cannot 
be analysed in terms of their nomic or law-like grounds without circularity 
since the criterion of nomicness for a general conditional is the derivability 
from it of counterfactuals. He rejects both material and strict implication 
as analyses of entailment on account of the familiar paradoxes to which they 

ive rise. He also rejects Strawson’s restriction of the concept of entailment 
to the field of contingent propositions. He denies the linguistic character 
of modal statements, asks what is the status of “ all modal statements are 
contingent ” and points out that “7> 5” entails “5 <7” independently of 
the necessity of the two propositions. His own view is that p entails q if 
we can find out that p materially implies q by means of logic alone, a 
formula whose vagueness he contends to be a virtue. The weakness of this 
definition of entailment in terms of logic is that logic, the formal systematisa- 
tion of antecedently recognised entailments, presupposes the concept of 
entailment. 

von Wright’s manner of exposition is dry and often highly condensed 
but there is nothing wildly technical about it; anyone with a philosophical 
interest in the questions he discusses’ will be able to follow what he says, 
provided that he keeps his wits attentively about him. 


Puritanism in the Period of the Great Persecution, 1660-1688. By Gerald 
R. Cragg. London: Cambridge University Press. Pp. ix + 326. 305. 


Reviewed by C. G. Bolam (No/tingham) 


CHARLES II returned to England in 1660, promising (in the Declaration of 
Breda) a religious settlement which was never fulfilled. Twenty-eight years 
later James II fled the country after the failure of his catholicizing policy. 
Within that span of time nonconformity had been forged and, out of the 
matrix of persecution and suffering, had received the birthmarks which 
continued to characterize it. The events of those fateful years have frequently 
been retold and Calamy’s catalogue of the ejected still remains as the first 
considerable attempt to memorialize the ministers who suffered for con- 
science’ sake. Dr. Cragg, recognizing that many of the previous histories 
of nonconformity concentrated “ on events ” to the exclusion of the impact 
on human relationships and personality, seeks to offer a fresh approach 
to our understanding of a period important to all students of the origins 
of nonconformity. Many indeed are the questions to be asked. What 
happened in the minds and lives of those who endured persecution? What 
adjustments had to be made between conscience and expediency? What re- 
thinking was forced upon them? What lasting marks were left upon polity 
and practice? What can be discovered of the concentration of nonconformity 
in certain localities rather than others? What part did the layman play in 
assisting the survival of nonconformity? Is there a measurable change in 
mental outlook between the attitudes of 1660 and those of 1688 when 
legalized worship was granted? 

Dr. Cragg, unfortunately for our expectations, quickly sets limits to 
the narrative he unfolds. In aiming to present a most readable survey he 
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necessarily has to resort to generalization, hinting that a fuller and more 
detailed piece of research may follow at a later date. Thus, in defining 
puritanism, he brings under the general description all protestant non- 
conformists without affording himself time to comment on the fact that 
many of puritan persuasion either continued in their livings (having been 
in turn anglican, presbyterian and again anglican, according to the order 
of the day, because these official changes were less important to them than 
their parish duties) or conformed in 1660-2 because they turned away from 
schism. Nor did persecution iron out amongst nonconformists their clear 
recognition of differences in doctrinal emphasis, as John Gratton, the Quaker, 
vividly makes obvious in his Journal. Oliver Heywood makes mention of 
the serious divergence of opinion between presbyterian and independent 
in the matter of ordination. One would have liked from Dr. Cragg an 
evaluation of these many shades of difference in thought and intent, for the 
danger in presenting the general survey is the complete loss of depth and 
density in the picture, and nonconformity in 1660-88 is extraordinarily 
complex. 

It would have been valuable to have a careful analysis and comparison, 
on the basis of the Episcopal Returns of 1669 and 1676, the Indulgence 
Documents of 1672 and the Minutes of the Common Fund of 1689-90, of 
the changes which operated in the rise and decline of nonconformist centres 
of worship in the fateful years. 

Though there are chapters devoted to devotional life and public worship 
during the years of persecution, Dr. Cragg has little to say of the important 
re-orientation of thought which took place amongst the presbyterians and 
which Miss Olive Griffiths so well described in Religion and Learning (which, 
perhaps significantly, is not listed in the bibliography). Naturally enough 
several quotations can be gleaned to reflect a lack of fervour and interest 
between the early days when persecution was new and the latter days when 
legalized dissent was operative, but one wonders whether the author intends 
to imply that the situation would have been different if there had been no 
development in religious ideas? If dissent had remained static? Dr. Cragg 
would seem to lean to the view that any alteration towards liberalism in 
theology was a contributory cause to diminished potency—an interpretation 
not borne out by the evidence. , 

It can only be assumed that Dr. Cragg’s restriction of his theme has led 
him to omit so many contemporary sources which would have afforded 
variety of evidence and helped to provide a more satisfying insight into 
the period. . 


Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments. By Oscat Cullmann. Tiibingen: 
J..C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). Pp. viii + 352. DM 21. 


Reviewed by L. A. Garrard (Manchester College, Oxford) 


Tuts book, which won the first prize of the Christian Research Foundation, 
is one that will rank with Bousset’s Kyrios Christos and the Bishop ot Derby’s 
New Testament Doctrine of the Christ, and the English edition will be eagerly 
awaited by all students of New Testament Christology. The plan of the 
book is extremely simple. The principal titles applied to Jesus are examined 
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one by one ; first those referring to his work during his earthly life (prophet, 
servant, high priest), next those referring to his future functions (Messiah, 
Son of Man), then those bearing on his post-Resurrection relationship 
with his disciples (lord, saviour) and finally those arising from the concept 
of his pre-existence (logos, Son of God, God). Each title is examined first 
in its pre-Christian usage (Jewish and, where appropriate, Oriental- 
Hellenistic), after which a thorough investigation is made of the significant 
N.T. passages, bringing out the meaning each term might have had for 
Jesus himself, for the original disciples in Palestine and finally for Hellenistic 
churches and for Paul and later N.T. writers. The book concludes with a 
brief chapter entitled ‘ Perspectives of N.T. Christology,’ including a plea 
that the book should not be used simply for reference purposes. It is perhaps 
to ensure that it shall not be that there is no general index, but only an index 
of authors and a list of passages quoted from the Bible and other ancient 
sources. The reader who wishes to refresh his memory on such points as 
Dr. Cullmann’s interpretation of Maranatha must search through the 
chapter on Kyrios until he finds it. 

Some of Dr. Cullmann’s remarks place the reviewer in an embarrassing 
position. He must sympathise with the plea that he will not discuss the 
conclusions apart from the close reasoning on which they are based, yet 
how else can he convey the flavour of the book? The author is justifiably 
anxious that readers shall not be deterred from studying the arguments by 
being told that the conclusions are conservative, and he is, of course, fully 
entitled to claim that prejudice and apologetic motives are no prerogative 
of orthodoxy and that radical critics are just as prone to be swayed by the 
desire to arrive at certain doctrinal conclusions.. But does he really think 
that doctrinal considerations and bias can be kept out and the arguments 
weighed on some non-dogmatic scales?: To illustrate the point, how can the 
interpretation of Romans ix. 5 be decided without considering, besides the 
otder of the Greek words, the general question whether it is more likely 
that Paul would at this point have broken into a doxology of God or have 
spoken of Christ as ‘ God blessed for ever”? Similarly in Acts xx. 28 it is 
not a matter only of whether “God” or “the Lord” is the stronger 
reading but, if we accept the former, as we probably should, of how to take 
the other genitive, “his own”; it is surely more likely to have been 
originally intended as dependent, “‘ the blood of his own ” meaning “ of his 
beloved son.”” What must in fairness be made plain is that, if Dr. Cullmann’s 
bias is conservative, so that wherever possible he seeks a sense in which 
Jesus might have used these various terms of his own person, his opinion 
is always supported by a weight of solid argument which must command 
respect. 

At the risk of appearing churlish in again flouting the author’s wishes, the 
reviewer can hardly convey the quality of the book better than by sum- 
marizing the last chapter. It was not the hints thrown out in his teaching 
so much as the impact of the life of Jesus that made the Christological 
question inevitable. Beginning by thinking of him inadequately as prophet 
ot Messianic king, the disciples were led after the Crucifixion and Resur- 
tection to look for his return as the Son of Man. Soon his first coming 
became a greater problem than the second. The figure of the Servant 
explained the Passion, while that of Son of Man linked up with ancient 
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mythology of the Primitive Man. As Lord Jesus was ruler not only of the 
individual disciple but of the church and the world. Wherever God had 
revealed himself the activity of Christ was seen, until he came to be identified 
with God as self-revealing. Great emphasis is laid upon the notion of 
“ representation.” As all creation was represented by Israel, Israel by a 
remnant and the remnant by the Son of Man, so there is a broadening out 
through the apostles as Christ’s representatives and the church to the new 
creation. The fundamental scandal of Christianity, that God’s revelation 
centred in one historical man, was as hard for the first century as for the 
twentieth. These are the conclusions; but it is due to Dr. Cullmann to 
say that they must not be judged apart from the arguments on which they 
ate based. This is certainly the most complete and important study of 
New Testament Christology that has yet appeared. 


New Testament Faith for Today. By Amos N. Wilder. London: S.C.M. 
Pp. 186. 155. 


Reviewed by L. A. Garrard (Manchester College, Oxford) 


Dr. WILpDER, the Professor of New Testament Interpretation at Harvard 
Divinity School, has given us a beautifully written and challenging book 
which is the most substantial contribution yet made in English to the 
demythologizing debate. The Jewish view of history as the unfolding of a 
divine plan or drama leading from creation to judgement and a new creation 
could ignite a flame of devotion in the hands of a religious genius like 
Jesus as it cannot do to-day, when its cosmology seems out of date and the 
biblical language strange, archaic and irrelevant. It contains insights which 
make it less obsolete than many think and Professor Bultmann may have 
given away too much, though we are all in his debt for having forced our 
attention to the problem. It is certainly not enough, as the older Liberals 
thought, to strip off the archaic and symbolic and equate the Gospel with 
what remains. Our characteristic way of looking at the world does not 
give a completely true picture and we have succumbed to the temptation 
which the primitive Christians resisted, to give up the Hebrew view of life 
for one that is more sophisticated but really shallower. What we often find 
difficult in the biblical picture is the one thing the Christian cannot renounce, 
its comprehensive view of the whole of existence. 

‘ Jesus, like Joan of Arc and even Hitler, knew how to find and rouse the 
soul of his people. The “‘ abundant life” he brought was beyond our life 
here but not discontinuous with it, and those who concentrate exclusively 
on either the social gospel or their hopes in heaven have missed a vital 
part of his Gospel. Paul has suffered from excessive emphasis on minor 
points of his theology. He, too, speaks to our condition because he felt 
so intensely that he was living at a crisis of history. Man’s real craving is 
not just for peace of mind but for innocence, and salvation must be for all 
mankind, not for the individual alone. 

It was John who came nearest to understanding our problem, for he saw 
the limitations and narrowness of Jewish imagery and was not afraid to 
accept what was valid in the gnostic outlook, while recognising that some 
Jewish insights must be preserved, such as personality in God, creation 
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rather than emanation and the particularity of God’s revelation (which is 
still a stumbling-block but, as Dr. Vidler has recently insisted, one at which 
the Christian must not baulk). There is an anti-ecclesiastical strain and an 
emphasis on the freedom of the Spirit to blow where it listeth which ought 
to appeal to the contemporary mind. 

We need a Gospel that is both relevant to our situation and concerned 
with ultimates, and to find genuine modern equivalents for old formulas 
and rites which are mere historical accidents with no real claim to sacredness. 
Bultmann is not wholly wrong in using an existentialist philosophy to 
reinterpret a good deal of Jewish symbolism; John was already doing 
much the same at the end of the first century. We learn more of the Jesus 
of history from effective preaching than from academic historical recon- 
struction. Nevertheless there are aspects of the N.T. insight which 
Heidegger’s philosophy misses completely. It does justice to the individual 
and his predicament, but not to the social side of redemption nor to the 
full sweep of the divine activity in creating, preserving and restoring the 
whole of nature, in the way so finely portrayed at the end of Romans viii. 

It will be seen from this summary that Dr. Wilder has raised questions 
which ate a challenge to every thoughtful Christian. He regards himself 
as a “ post-liberal,” free from the trammels both of orthodox biblicism and 
of the anti-historical, or at any rate anti-particularist bias which, like Dr. 
Vidler, he regards as characteristic of liberals. They are the spiritual 
descendants of the Greeks to whom Christ crucified was foolishness ; 
indeed, Laberthonniére once remarked that the individual was always 
something of a scandal to the Greeks. 

It is not always clear what answer Dr. Wilder would himself give to the 
questions he raises. Sometimes he speaks of the need to find genuine 
contemporary equivalents to the symbols of the first century (though 
without giving much idea of where they are to be found); at other times 
he seems to suggest that all modern reinterpretations lack of necessity the 
depth and sweep of the old, from which the conclusion seems to be that in 
a shallow and sophisticated age no real equivalents can be found. But to 
ask the right questions is often more important than to supply the answers. 
No contributor to this debate has seen so clearly that our problem had 
already arisen when Paul and John were faced with the necessity of presenting 
the Gospel in a Hellenistic world whose attitude to Jewish concreteness 
was not very different from our own. 


The Formation of Christian Dogma. By Martin Werner. Translated by 
S. G. F. Brandon. A. and C. Black. Pp. xvi + 352. 30s. 


Reviewed by A. W. Argyle (Regents Park College, Oxford) 


Tuts is a translation of Die Entstehung des christlichen Dogmas as re-written 
in shortened form by the author. Albert Schweitzer’s thorough-going 
eschatological interpretation of the message of Jesus and primitive Christi- 
anity is taken as the starting-point for Christian doctrine. The basic teaching 
of primitive Christianity is said to have been abandoned because of the non- 
fulfilment of the Parousia. Primitive Christians, we are told (p. 31), derived 
from Jesus the idea that his Parousia would coincide with his Resurrection. 
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The evidence adduced for this assertion is the doubtful conjecture that 
“the Lord’s Day ” (xuptoxi) hépa, Rev. i. 10), as a name for the first day 
of the week, is but a paraphrase of “‘ Day of the Lord ” (*népa tot Kupiov), 
interpreted as meaning the day of the final Parousia. St. Paul is misquoted 
as saying in 1 Cor. xv. 23 that “ the Resurrection of Jesus is the beginning 
of the Final Resurrection,” and much is made of Matt. xxvii. 52-3, which, 
whatever it may prove about primitive beliefs, proves nothing about the 
teaching of Jesus. 2 

It is argued that the continuing delay of the Parousia changed every form 
of primitive apostolic Christianity, whether Jewish or Pauline, the former 
gradually dying out, the latter giving rise, particularly through misuse of 
the Pauline method of treating the Old Testament allegorically, to a conflict 
which was only partially resolved by the formation of the New Testament 
canon and the advance of the Logos-Christology and Johannine sacramental 
soteriology. This court of appeal seemed to support heretics as well as 
orthodox. Hence the appeal to Tradition as embodied in the regula fidei 
based upon the baptismal confession, though the description of the tradition 
as “apostolic” was fictitious and its content to some extent dependent 
upon the arbitrary decision of contemporary church leaders. Because of the 
non-occurrence of the Parousia, Tradition re-interpreted some eschatological 
sayings of the New Testament in such a way as to eliminate their eschato- 
logical significance. To counter Marcion, eschatological sayings which 
were unfavourable to Old Testament law were given an interpretation 
favourable to it, or distinctions were made between what is eternally valid 
in the Torah and what is not, in the light of the “ new law ” given by Christ ; 
sometimes the text of the New Testament was tampered with in the interests 
of anti-Marcionite polemic. 

The author contends that the process of de-eschatologizing affected not 
only scriptural exegesis but Christology. He asserts that Jesus and his 
disciples had thought of a human Jesus raised by death and resurrection 
to the status of heavenly Messiah, immediately to come in the final Parousia. 
The considerable body of literature which claims to demonstrate the 
untenability of this hypothesis is ignored. The remainder of the argument, 
therefore, that the doctrine of the divinity of Christ is the mere outcome 
of a de-eschatologizing process, rests upon the shaky foundation of an 
unproved assumption. It is sheer prejudice to speak of Arian unity with the 
old tradition of the Church (p. 157) when the evidence for the primitive 
belief has been so cursorily and partially examined. 

Soteriology, according to the author, has similarly been de-eschatologized. 
Salvation for Paul, he maintains, is essentially resurrection with Christ in 
the spiritual body in the New Age ushered in by Christ’s death and resur- 
rection which marked the end of the world. The fact that the end of the 
world did not come caused the Pauline significance of salvation and baptism 
as death and resurrection with Christ to be untenable for post-apostolic 
Christianity. Salvation came to be thought of rather as the infusion into 
the believers of the life of the incarnate Logos which guaranteed a future 
physical resurrection, and for this concept the Johannine writings were 
found more congenial than the Pauline, and the Greek idea of deification 
more suitable than that of dying and rising with Christ. Paul’s doctrine of 
baptism was treated as figurative. ‘“‘ The Church became convinced that what 
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happened in Baptism could not be a real dying and rising of the believer; 
for him death was still a future event and resurrection something essentially 
eschatological”? (p. 178). This seems plain common-sense, a quality of 
which Paul himself was not completely devoid. Surely the figurative, i.e. 
inward, moral and spiritual sense, is that which Paul himself intended. 
True, he believed that the end of the world was imminent, but that is not 
the same as believing that it had already occurred. It is doubtful whether 
the primitive error in dating the Parousia affected essential Christian doctrine 
in as tadical a way as this book suggests. Perversions of the primitive 
doctrine, particularly of baptism and the eucharist, there have undoubtedly 
been, but they have been due to other causes than the de-eschatologizing 
process to which the author attaches such exaggerated importance. 

Nevertheless this is a book full of patristic erudition and stimulating in 
a provocative sense. The translation is faithful, if not always felicitous. 
There are few printing errors: on p. 11 the date of Bauer’s death should be 
1882 not 1822, and on p. 96 Gal. iv. 4 should be Gal. vi. 14. 


W. B. Yeats and Tradition. By F. A. C. Wilson. London: Gollancz. 
Pp. 286. 255. 
Reviewed by R. F. Rattray (Cambridge) 


In order to understand what this book is about, it is necessary to recall 
some facts about Yeats. He was a Kelt, born in Sligo, some ancestors 
having been given to astrology and some to art. Irish legends obsessed him. 
Love played a large part in his life: on its physical side he believed the 


experience to be sacramental. (He had the Steinach operation performed on 
him.) From early days he was an occultist—in astrology and so on. He 
went to Paris and studied occultism, including diabolism, under MacGregor 
Mathers (who introduced him to the Kabbala and arranged his reception 
into the Order of the Golden Dawn—Yeats was an initiate of the Rosi- 
crucians) and his wife, who was a sister of Bergson. Yeats had supernatural 
visions. He tead Madame Blavatsky and mystical writers of the ancient 
world, including the Neoplatonists and especially Porphyry. He studied 
Blake and sought to understand his private world of symbolism. He sought 
to find in the-mind-common-to-the-whole-of-nature, in which he believed, 
the “ collective unconscious ” of Jung, a symbolism that fitted both the 
philosophia perennis and Keltic mythology. He came to know, admire and 
imitate the Japanese Noh plays. He married a lady who was a spiritualistic 
medium and in séances had experiences of the occult world. In the earlier 
part of his life caught up in the Irish nationalist movement, Yeats became 
disillusioned—and not only with Irish nationalism but with the results 
of democracy. In 1939 he wrote: 
Unless there is a ¢ in the public mind, every rank above the lowest must 
degenerate and, as inferior men push up into the gaps, degenerate more and 
more quickly. The results are already visible in the pe of literature, 
newspapers, amusements and in benefactions which substitute applied science 
for ancient wisdom. 


That his ‘strictures applied to modern art also may be illustrated by the 
following : 
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I spit three times upon the dancers painted by Dégas. I spit upon their short 

bodies, their stiff stays, their toes, whereon they spin like peg-tops, above all 

upon that chambermaid face. 
Disillusioned with the present world, Yeats in his later writings gave himself 
up, like Blake, to his private world of symbolism and allusion. When there 
came into English literature the fashion of difficulty and obscurity, these 
later writings of Yeats won great favour among the followers of the new 
cult. : . 
This is the point at which Mr. Wilson came in: His book is the sort 
written by the research student, especially American, with money for travel 
and secretarial assistance (“‘ My card-index tells me... .”). He seeks an up-to- 
date subject and finds it in the later Yeats. He discovers all the authorities 
and, because of the manifold obscurities, accumulates large collections of 
notes from a large number of sources and then seeks to explain the obscurities 
by bringing together allusions which may be relevant to the passage in 
hand, thinking to follow Yeats into the most minute nooks and crannies. 

Now in Mr. Wilson’s reasoning there is a fallacy. It is one thing to write 
a Road to Xanadu, in which Professor Lowes was able to demonstrate the 
words and ideas drawn upon by the marvellous workings of the subconscious 
mind of a poet; it is another thing to ignore the fact that the later Yeats 
relied on suggestion which he imagined (wrongly) his readers would get 
from the subconscious recall of his own multifarious experiences and, after 
pursuing the poet’s reading, to guess at interpretations of his symbols. So 
the book makes hard reading. Like most scholarship, es kommt mehr an 
Sitz fleisch als Gebirn. The sad fact is that the later Yeats, like Blake, in his 
uninspired times, was a solipsist, and this is what he had in common with the 
“‘ modern” school of poetry. A book like this does not explain the in- 
spitation which is the distinctive value of art. 

Its redeeming feature is that it brings to light remarkable passages and 
facts from the byways of mystical literature, incidentally revealing some 
which applied to Yeats specially, which are intrinsically valuable and treasure- 
trove to the reader less well versed in that realm. Moreover, it quotes 
utterances of the inspired Yeats; e.g. ‘‘ What is produced by a good play is 
stillness, which gives the audiences temporary use of all their more hidden 
faculties”; “‘ Every individual soul is part of the divine soul and yet at 
the same time the whole of it.” 


Socrates : Man and Myth. By Anton-Hermann Chroust. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957. Pp. xiv + 336. 32s. 


Reviewed by Dorothy Tarrant (London) 


THE “ hero-myth ” has become a favoured motif in the study of human 
history and thought. In this book the concept is applied to a character 
traditionally well-known—unheroic in externals until the scene of his death, 
deeply influential in his own time, and by one of his disciples used as mouth- 
piece for the development of a great system of philosophy. Mr. Chroust’s 
volume on Socrates is a monument of diligent research in a not very reward- 
ing field. His diligence is attested by nearly 1,500 notes (mainly references 
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for sources) appended to the text and by a voluminous index. The sub-title 
names “‘ the two Socratic Apologies of Xenophon,” and the inquiry centres 
upon these, i.e. the opening section of the Memorabilia and the Apologia 
Socratis itself. From study of this part of the evidence the author builds 
up his theory of a “‘ myth ” which has displaced or superseded any credible 
tradition of the actual personality, views or teaching of Socrates the man. 
Disparaging the “ host of myth-makers,”’ he has sought to arrive independ- 
ently at the historic Socrates, and in this attempt he admits failure. At this 
date, any other result would be surprising. — 

Mr. Chroust clears the ground for his inquiry by rejecting the generally- 
accepted testimonies; he holds that statements by Aristotle “may be 
discarded as essentially useless” (p. 1), and that the Socrates of Plato is 
predominantly a “literary” figure (p. 2). There seems in fact no more 
reason to discount the evidence of Aristotle on Socrates than on the other 
pte-Platonic philosophers ; his summing-up of ethical interest, methods of 
“adductive argument and general definition,” and a theory of concepts 
to be distinguished from Plato’s “ separate ’’ Forms, is clear and convincing 
and bears the marks of an authentic tradition. As to Plato, the Socrates 
of the dialogues is the projection of a master whose personal influence upon 
his life and thought is beyond question. This influence, in its effects and the 
light it throws back upon the historic figure, is largely ignored by Chroust, 
whose sympathy with Plato is clearly incomplete. 

The baffling fact about the written records of the trial and death of 
Socrates is that apparently none of these were produced until some years 
after his death. Clearly he had remained a famous and influential personality. 
Chroust accounts for this by postulating a group he calls “ the Socratics ”— 
a political set united by oligarchical views. The trial of Socrates was, he 
holds, essentially a political event. Referring back to the Clouds of Aristoph- 
anes, he suspects that the “ phrontisterion ” of that comedy caricatures a 
political club in which Socrates was leader. But the travesty in the play is 
surely of an educational establishment. 

Accepting the continuing reputation of Socrates, the author lays stress, 
as others have done, on the importance of the Accusation of Socrates (c. 393 
B.C.) of the Sophist Polycrates—a work now lost, but credibly reconstructed 
from the testimony of Libanius in the fourth century A.D. The Apologies 
of both Xenophon and Plato were, he holds, written to counter this attack 
upon the political influence of Socrates and his alleged impiety and corruption 
of youth. He seeks further to empty the historic Socrates of content by 
discovering “‘ Antisthenian-Cynic” traits in the traditional picture as it 
emerges in these writings. His method is to take, from the chronicler 
Diogenes Laertius and other late sources, evidence of characteristic views 
and sayings of that grotesque figure of the fourth century B.C., Diogenes 
of Sinope ; to find the origin of these traits in records of Antisthenes, an 
associate of Socrates, and then to mark as “ Antisthenian-Cynic” any 
similar attitudes or sayings attached by Xenophon and others to Socrates 
himself. He does not, it seems, allow for the converse possibility—that 
Socrates displayed in fact traits of asceticism and independence which 
influenced Antisthenes and through him led on to the full development of 
Cynicism in Diogenes and his successors. (In this connection, “ autarchy,” 
several times repeated on p. 117, is an inexact and confusing transliteration 
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for avtdépxeia, “self-sufficiency.” The word had better have been given, 
as are numerous others in the book, in the original Greek.) 

The preoccupation with moral problems ascribed to Socrates by 
Xenophon in the Memorabilia does not differ in essentials from his outlook 
in Plato’s earlier dialogues, and is again recorded by Aristotle as his 
characteristic attitude. It is hard to see how this trait of high moral earnest- 
ness, which pervades the traditional personality in life and in death, should 
have been foisted, without foundation in remembered fact, upon the 
character of a political intriguer. Mr. Chroust’s search for fresh historical 
evidence has failed, as he fairly concludes, to explain the Socratic “‘ myth.” 
It has not, in fact, overthrown the traditional figure of one who was to his 
friends “‘ of all men the best, the wisest and the most just.” 


The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church. Edited by F. L. Cross, 
London : Oxford University Press. Pp. xix + 1,492. 1957. 70S. 


Reviewed by Roger Thomas (Dr. Williams’s Library, London) 


THIs is not only a dictionary, a novel and excellent one, but also a worthy 
successor to certain other ‘‘ Oxford Books,” notably the Oxford. Book 
of Quotations. You may come to it for a - sie piece of information and 
stay to browse. Led on by the heading of an adjacent article or lured by 
one of those will-o’-the-wisp asterisks (sometimes mysteriously reinforced 
by a “q.v.’”) added to show where more information is to be found, you 
may spend much time enjoyably and profitably if not purposefully. Indeed 
you may be fortunate to remember at the end what it was you originally 
came to find. 

But whatever the pleasure and entertainment to be derived, it is after all 
as a dictionary that the book must be judged. Does it include what it should? 
Are its articles full enough to serve their purpose? Is it reliable? Is it 
free from bias? On all these counts the present reviewer, after doing his 
best to find fault, has at most been able to find a few faults. 

The dictionary is wide in its range. On Biblical subjects, in spite of the 
Editor’s apology, it is commendably full. Its coverage of the technology 
and events of Church History (e.g. Lateran, Lambeth, Latitudinarian) 
together with its explanations of technical terms of Church usage (e.g. 
pricket, prime and prior) makes it a true dictionary and gives it one of not 
its least values. As might be expected its strength lies in its historical 
articles, and it has also many brief biographical articles. One or two Pagan 
philosophers (e.g Plato) are for obvious reasons included, but Eastern 
Religions and Anthropology are rightly not its business. 

Within the departments covered, if there ate any major omissions, this 
reviewer has not been fortunate enough to locate them. But the Editor, 
having allowed himself a generous latitude in including biographical and 
other information where anything like complete coverage was out of the 
question, makes himself a sitting target for minor criticisms of selection. 
For example The Hibbert Journal’s familiar spirit will doubtless lift an eyebrow 
at the rough justice which leaves out its first editor, L. P. Jacks, but includes 
his assistant, G. Dawes Hicks. (It stands to reason that the present reviewer 
can see no justice, rough or otherwise, in the-inclusion of Sion College 
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Library and the non-inclusion of Dr. Williams’s Library). But truth to 
tell, drawing the line in such matters would have baffled any editor, and we 
are grateful rather that he has included so much than if he had taken some 
easy way out and left his dictionary the poorer. 

On the question of reliability and accuracy it goes without saying that 
in any work of this magnitude there are bound to be a few slips and errors. 
Such as we have found are for the most part quite trivial, and have been 
sent to the Publisher privately, but we feel bound to share with readers our 
joy at finding that James I was an Anglican divine (vide the article on Pierre 
Du Moulin). More serious is the error, in the article on the Toleration Act, 
which suggests that Dissenting ministers were required to sign all the 
Thirty-nine Articles éxcept “two requiring infant Baptism.” The same 
article affords an example of another pitfall not too easy to avoid where 
brevity is the soul of success, that of over-simplification.; the statement 
that Dissenters were barred from civil office until 1828 is only true (and 
that only partially) if “ Dissenter” is so narrowly defined as to include 
only those so alienated that they could never conscientiously communicate 
in the Church of England. One may have doubts too on occasion whether 
definitions of theological niceties have not sometimes been over-simplified 
(e.g. Antinomian). In such cases it has to be admitted that a chapter would 
have been needed where only a sentence could be spared ; and we are quite 
sure the Editor did right to grasp the nettle and say as much as space would 
permit despite the risks. Moreover the admirable bibliographies attached to 
most atticles (which without being exhaustive are sufficient to ensure that 
nothing of importance is missed) leave any reader without excuse if, from 
an all too brief explanatory sentence, he jumps to a wholly unwarranted 
conclusion. 

With a dictionary bold enough to make Christianity its province, one is 
bound to ask whether it is biassed. If a certain Anglican inclination is discern- 
ible it is clearly not deliberate but of that naive and innocent sort so 
delightfully characteristic of our dear old Establishment. What for instance 
is one to make of an article on Reunion, confined almost entirely to attempts 
in which the Anglican Church was involved and without a solitary mention 
of Leibnitz and Bossuet? (Talk about Hamlet without the Prince!—and 
what a missed opportunity to add at least two more asterisks to the 32 
with which that article is already sprinkled!) Other examples could be 
cited, e.g. “ Theological Colleges (Anglican).” Nevertheless, the fact is 
that, apart from an occasional sight of the cloven hoof peeping out from 
beneath the cassock and providing non-Anglicans with a little submalicious 
glee, bias is conspicuous by its rarity. ' 

To sum up, where the reviewer thinks he has some knowledge he may 
notice a gap he would like to have seen filled and now and then a temerarious 
statement or a minor error, but where he knows his own ignorance he is 
little short of astounded at the compactness with which so much vital 
information has been compressed into so small a space. “ No man,” said 
Baxter, “ doth anything so well but it might be done better. . . . Brethren 
T hope you fix not your bound . . . with a ne plus ultra.” He was speaking 
of an attempt at reunion (not included in the above-mentioned article)), 
but we may apply his words to this dictionary. As it breaks new ground 
in its coverage and methods, we should not be surprised if the Oxford 
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Press, going by some Oxford precedents, one day brought out a new 
edition that astonishes us all by demonstrating once again how vastly the 
unsurpassable may be surpassed. But let us hasten to add, let no one be 
so parsimonious as to wait for that far off divine event before obtaining his 
copy of the Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church. , 


On Selfbood and Godhood. By C. A. Campbell. London: Allen & 
Unwin. Pp. xxxvi + 433. 355. 


For Faith and Freedom, Vol. 2. By Leonard Hodgson. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. Pp. vi + 233. 25s. 


Reviewed by F. W. Dillistone (Liverpool) 


Eacu of these books contains Gifford Lectures: each author is deeply 
concerned about the issue-of human freedom: but beyond this there is 
little in common between the two. For a proper comparison it is necessary 
to take into account the first volume of Hodgson’s work reviewed in this 
Journal in January 1957, but when this is done the differences of approach 
and methods of procedure become all the clearer. In the end the most 
striking contrast is that between the confessio fidei of a Christian theologian 
who is well aware of philosophical problems and the rational presentation 
of first principles by a moral philosopher who is not unaware of theological 
issues. 

Let me first make some general observations on these two very important 
works. Campbell impresses me as a man of remarkably independent mind 
who refuses to be flustered or diverted by powerful movements in con- 
temporary philosophy. He throws down a challenge at the very beginning 
to what he calls the twin gods of linguisticism and empiricism and claims 
the right to go his own way, the way first of patient exploration of the 
human consciousness and then of careful examination of the concept of 
religion and the question of its truth. There is little explicit reference to 
the methods and discoveries of modern science: there is but little appeal 
to all that we have learned through historical research: from first to 
last the approved method is that of introspection, the effort to discern and 
to interpret what goes on in the individual’s inner consciousness, the 
struggle to give a coherent account of the self in its judgments and in its 
activities, the attempt to construct a sound philosophic theory out of the 
moral and metaphysical data which man’s inner experiences provide. 

What has surprised me in Campbell’s approach is the very scant attention 
which he gives to the work of the modern schools of psychology. He refers 
in one place with appreciation to the “novel and important information 
about the human mind ” that may be derived from this source, but I can see 
little evidence that he has made use of it. While admiring to the full the 
way in which he tests and probes and examines the inner workings of the mind 
and the will, I cannot help wondering how again and again these processes 
may be affected by unconscious influences. It is true that we cannot measure 
these unconscious influences by the method of introspection, but there 
seems to be quite sufficient evidence. that such influences do operate in 
human behaviour and I would have expected that Campbell in his impressive 
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analysis of selfhood would have given more attention to them. Can we for 
example discuss the question: “Has the self ‘ free will ’?” fruitfully unless 
we take into account the strange, irrational fears and forebodings which so 
often make the free exercise of the will a virtual impossibility? 

In the other case, my dominant impression after reading Hodgson’s two 
volumes is that of a devout thinker who has fought every inch of the way 
to establish an interpretation of the universe of his experience which satisfies 
both his mind and his heart. There are no easy solutions for one who tries 
to hold together his experiences in relation to nature, to history and to his 
fellow-men. Throughout the years, moreover, Hodgson has lived close 
to the advocates of philosophical idealism, to the ardent practisers of 
historical criticism, to the supporters of ecclesiastical exclusiveness. He 
has gone forward patiently, eirenically, testing every position by the way it 
works out in experience, never losing contact with the problems that people 
are facing in their personal life day by day. He returns constantly to his 
fundamental conviction that God’s eternal purpose is to create a community 
of persons endowed with genuine freedom, a conviction which can arise 
out of a study of the universe in general but which gains immeasurably in 
force and clarity when Jesus is accepted as the Christ and his work is regarded 
as the supreme manifestation of the Divine redemptive activity. The 
corollary of this is that both for philosophy and for theology personal 
categories of explanation can alone be regarded as finally satisfactory. 

As far as the plans of the two works are concerned Hodgson gives a 
straightforward exposition of his beliefs concerning God, Christ, The Holy 
Spirit, The Bible, Grace, Prayer and Eschatology. He doés not hesitate 
to include sections of an autobiographical kind and succeeds in keeping 
much of the freshness of the spoken word as he writes. Finally he picks 
out for emphasis some very interesting reflections on what he now believes 
“about how we should think of God, how we should think of the Church, 
and how little we know about everything.” “I have tried to show that 
Christian faith, while it forbids us to claim knowledge we have not got, gives 
us light enough to walk in the way that leads to knowing more. By this 
faith I have tried to live and in this faith I hope to die!” 

Campbell’s plan is more complex. In the first series he seeks first to estab- 
lish the position that all cognition involves judgment and must therefore 
have an active aspect; but activity is unthinkable apart from an active 
subject. How then can the cognising subject be described? Successive 
chapters are devoted to self-consciousness, self-identity, self-knowledge, 
self-activity, freedom of the -will, and moral experience. The first series 
concludes with the claim that a view of the self as a unitary and relatively 
enduring subject whose essence is spiritual can be rationally defended : 
thus when the theologian talks about the soul he is not indulging in 
meaningless phrases but is using the only language which is adequate to 
describe the ordinary experience of mankind. 

The second series moves from the self to God, asking whether the word 
“God ” corresponds to anything real and if so how we are to understand 
God and his relationship to the human soul. After a general enquiry about 
the nature of religion Campbell comes to the conclusion that at a certain 
level of experience and enquiry the question about religion is really a 
question about Theism. “Is Theism true?” is the urgent matter with which 
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we have to deal. But now a distinction is made between rational and supra- 
rational theism. The former, in Campbell’s view, by interpreting the | 
Divine qualities and attributes /tera/ly, leads to self-contradiction. Only a 
suprarational theism, interpreted in symbolic theological language, provides 
an acceptable concept of Deity to a thinking man. In general Otto’s interpret- 
ation of religion is followed and three concluding chapters put forward a 
strong, argument for the objective validity of religion. In an impressive 
conclusion the lecturer commits himself to the claim that there is good 
philosophic corroboration for all the major articles of the theistic creed 
save that which speaks of the living presence of the Divine in human lives, 
God is a Spirit of infinite goodness, wisdom and power—this is an affirmation 
which we can make with confidence providing we remember that all our 
language is symbolic as we speak of a Being who transcends all our powers 
of conception. 

These two books are strangely unlike and yet they have in common a 
rigorous honesty which will take nothing for granted but goes forward 
with meticulous care every step of the way. In making his judgments 
and assessments Hodgson normally looks outward—to the world of nature, 
to history, to the structure of human relationships : Campbell on the other 
hand normally looks inward—to the activity of the self in judgment, to 
the exercise of the memory, to the activity of the will in moral decision. 
There is an impressive agreement in their final conclusions regarding God 
and freedom and the ultimacy of the moral order to which all men are subject. 
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